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* Skilled School Supervision : 


Shall it be Made Universal and Compulsory ? 


By Joun T. Prince, Agent of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. 

By the terms “ skilled” and “ professional” as applied 
to supervision is meant that supervision which is exer- 
cised by superintendents who by their education: and ex- 
perience are supposed to be able to direct wisely the work 
of teachers. According to this definition there are at 
present 93.5 per cent. of all the schools of Massachusetts 
under skilled supervision, and the population of cities 
and towns having such supervision comprise 95.6 per 
cent. of the entire population of the state. Of the towns 
not having superintendents, 41 towns either have been 
under skilled supervision or have signified their desire at 
one time or another to join a district, but on account of 
the inconvenient distance to other towns which had ex- 
pressed a similar wish they have not been able to do so. 
‘As a matter of fact, therefore, there are but 42 towns 
which have not professional superintendents of schools 
or which have not expressed a wish to have one. In 
view of all these facts it is fair to ask whether an agency 
which is helpful to such a large percentage of the schools 
should not be extended so as to reach all of them by a 
compulsory law. 

It is of course always a question how far the powers 
of the majority should be exercised in government. It 
is admitted that the intelligence of the whole people is 
necessary to the preservation of the republic. So far 
as good schools contribute to such intelligence, the state 
is justified in establishing them in all parts of the state. 
The same reason which justifies the state to compel 
towns to support schools for a given time in the year, 
justifies it in taking such means as will insure good ones. 
It was the same principle of self-government and pro- 
tection which prompted the early settlers of Massachu- 
setts to compel towns of a certain size to support schools. 
It was the same principle which led to the passage of 
compulsory laws relating to local taxation for the support 
of schools, subjects of study to be pursued, length 
of the school year and time of attendance by children 
between seven and fourteen years of age. If the state 
is justified in regulating the quantity of schooling, it is 
justified in regulating the quality of it. 

Mandatory legislation in relation to the schools in 
Massachusetts has been simply a crystallization of a gen- 
eral or an almost universal practice. The principle of 
local self-government has been respected but it has been 
deemed wise sometimes to force towns or individuals to 
follow a course which conduces to the welfare of the 
state at large, on the principle that whatever affects one 
portion of the state affects the whole. The course has 
usually been to follow the practice or expressed wish of 
a few towns by permissive legislation; and when a large 
number of towns have adopted the permitted measure, to 
make it compulsory by law. 

Among the friends of skilled supervision there are 
found occasionally those who say that each town needs a 
superintendent of its own, and not “a third or fourth 
part of a superintendent,” and that when a town is unable 
to employ a superintendent of its own, the principal of 

* While this presentation relates more directly to the State of 


Massachusetts, the underlying principles and most of the sug- 
gested plans are of universal upplication in the United States. 





the high school or grammar school should act as super- ’ 
intendent. Most men who have acted as teacher and 

superintendent at the same time will reply to this that 

the duties in the two positions are so different that the 

work of neither is satisfactorily done. When the duties 

properly belonging to a superintendent are discussed it 

will be shown why the full time and powers of a man or 

woman are needed for the office, and why at the same 

time no conflict need arise by one person’s assuming the 

supervision of the schools of two or more towns. 

There are others who do not think it necessary to con- 
fine the superintendent’s work to so small a number of 
schools as the present district plan includes. They would 
have the county supervision which prevails in the South 
and West, in which certain powers of selecting teachers 
are given to the superintendent who is enabled to visit 
the schools but once or twice a year. It need not be 
said to those who are acquainted with the two plans, 
that county supervision is not to be compared in effect- 
iveness to that of our small districts, in which the work 
of teachers is directed by frequent visits and meetings. 
The difference will more clearly appear when the duties 
of superintendents are considered in detail. ; 

One objection urged against the universal extension 
of the plan of district supervision to all parts of the state 
is the impracticability of carrying it out fully without 
making districts of towns widely distant from one an- 
other, or without joining together towns under one super- 
intendent which are widely different in their conditions 
and needs. The first objection may be met by putting 
the formation of districts into the hands of the board of 
education or a special commission appointed for the pur- 
pose, it being assumed that the selection for a given dis- 
trict be left to the towns themselves so far as such 
selection does not conflict with the interests of other 
towns. To secure the necessary permanence of district 
organization it will be advisable to make new division 
lines only once in three or five years, the assignment of 
new towns being made by the board or commission. In- 
tervals of re-organization should not be longer than five 
years on account of changing conditions which may de- 
mand a readjustment of boundary lines. 

The second objection is more imaginary than real, for 


‘it should be understood that. a superintendent is working 


under the direction or rules of the committee whose 
schools he is supervising. For example, if he is super- 
intendent of schools in two towns, giving two days a 
week to A and three days a week to B, he is subject to 
the rules of the committee in A while he is working for 
that town. During the other three days he is under the 
direction of the committee in B. As a matter of fact 
no difficulty has ever been found by superintendents 
working in towns whose schools are maintained under 
different conditions. It should be said, however, that if 
superintendents can use the same courses, examinations 
and records in two or more towns whose schools are 
working under like conditions, they are able to economize 
both time and strength. This is only one of several cir- 
cumstances which would determine what towns should 
form a district. 

In considering the matter of a compulsory supervision 
law, it should be assumed that each of the cities and 
large towns would constitute a supervisory district, and 
that for other towns a maximum and minimum number 
of schools should be established as necessary to constitute 
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a district. It should also be assumed that for the cities 
and some of the towns no assistance from the state 
should be given, while for others such assistance will be 
needed. The apportionment of expense for the latter 
towns could be made after any one of three plans. 

I. The most direct plan would be simply an extension 
of the plan pursued under the present law, by which the 
towns forming the district pay one-half the minimum 
salary of the superintendent, with some assistance from 
the state for teachers’ salaries. If this plan is followed, 
only a slight readjustment of division lines would have to 
be made, so as to include towns not now in districts. 

2. Asecond plan might be based upon the present 
plan, the chief difference being the omission of payment 
by the state on account of teachers’ salaries. In that 
case it might be well to make the sum paid by the state 
one thousand dollars, instead of twelve hundred fifty 
dollars, the total amount paid at present by the state to 
districts. By this arrangement the first and only expense 
of the towns of a district would be but five hundred 
dollars, to be paid by the towns in proportion either to 
the time spent by the superintendent or to the number 
of schools. On some accounts this adjustment of ex- 
pense to districts would seem a fairer one than exists 
under the present plan, by which the district really pays 
but two hundred fifty dollars. It can be readily seen 
that the five hundred dollars paid by the state “for the 
salaries of teachers” whatever the original intent of the 
law, is really a contribution to the towns for the support 
of their schools. 

3. The ideal amount of assistance from the state for 
each town would be regulated by its actual needs. An 
approach to this ideal could be reached by adopting a 
plan by which the amount expended by each town would 
be determined by the number of schools and amount of 
valuation. By this plan every city or town having a val- 
uation of more than a given sum, say two and one-half 
million dollars, would bear the entire expense of the 
superintendent if the city or town alone constituted a 
district. If two or more towns of such valuation were 
united with any other city or town to form a district, the 
time of the superintendent and expense for each town 
would be apportioned by the school committees of the 
district. For all other towns upon the assumption that 
each district paid five hundred dollars a year, the expense 
could be apportioned first, upon the basis of the number 
of schools, and afterwards upon the valuation. For ex- 
ample, every town might pay fifty dollars a year for every 
five schools it has or fraction thereof, and an additional 
sum in proportion to its valuation above two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The expense to the state under either of the above 
plans would not be greatly in excess of what is now paid 
by the state to districts. On the basis of forty schools 
to a district, there would be but fourteen additional dis- 
tricts for the 544 schools not now under supervision in 
towns having a valuation of less than two and one-half 
million dollars. Under thesecond plan proposed, the ex- 
penditure by the state on account of the sixty-six dis- 
tricts would be $66,000, an excess of only $3,000 over 
what is now paid. 

But the chief point to be considered in this matter is 
not one of expense or of ways and means. The first and 
most important question is, Will the schools be improved 
by the proposed change of administration ? That there 
are some poor schools now under the supervision of super- 
intendents must be admitted. That there are superin- 
tendents who are not doing as well as they ought to do 
must also be admitted. It is not claimed that a super- 
intendent can always make good schools under poor con- 
ditions or that there are no superintendents who fail to 
do good work. There is no such claim for teachers, and 
yet, no one would think of condemning the business of 
teaching because of the failure of afew. There are such 
persons also as poor clergymen and poor physicians, and 
yet, the work they are failing to do is not suffered to go 
undone. Given good men and a good opportunity, the 
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new profession of skilled supervision will .show as good 
reason for being as either of the old professions. There 
are abundant instances to prove the truth of this assertion, 
There are good schools to-day, and many of them, in the 
place of poor schools ten years ago, largely thru the in- 
strumentality of earnest, faithful superintendents, 
Scores and hundreds of persons could be brought for- 
ward who would testify to the improved condition of the 
schools brought about by skilled supervision, some of them 
being those who were formerly opposed to the plan.. 

It is said by some that improvement is going on in 
places where there are no superintendents. That may 
be true, but the improvement is in spite of and not in 
consequence of existing conditions. There are conditions 
existing here in certain towns of Massachusetts to-day 
quite as unpromising for good schools as ever existed 
under the old district system. In some towns, schools are 
being deliberately parceled out to members of the com- 
mittee, each member having one or more schools of which 
for a given time he has entire charge, including care of 
buildings, furnishing of supplies, and employment of 
teachers. Each member interferes with no other mem- 
ber so long as he is not interfered with. Anyone can 
see that there could not exist such possibilities of fraud, 
favoritism and nepotism without their being sometimes 
realized. It is from such dangers as these that our laws so 
far as they can do so, should protect the schools. The 
placing of superintendents in communities where such 
conditions exist may not wholly eradicate the evils, but 
it will be the first step. A good superintendent, alive to 
the opportunities he has, cannot fail to assist in creating 
a public opinion in favor of good schools. He will help 
to form a healthy sentiment in relation to the need of 
well ventilated, well equipped, and beautiful school-rooms, 
of the regular attendance of pupils, of procuring the 
best teachers that can be had, and of all other features 
of good schools, which can be "attained only by the watch- 
ful oversight and direction of one who gives his whole 
time to the work. 

What the duties of such an official should be to secure 
the best results will next be considered. 


(Dr, Prince’s discussion of ‘‘ The Duties of a Superintendent of 
Schools ” will be printed in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week.) 


we 
Suggestions to Teachers of Geography. 


Supt. Morrison of Merrill, Wis., has issued the follow- 
ing suggestions for the use of his assistants in teaching 
geography. 

1. Carefully determine beforehand, each day, what 
work you will assign. 

2. Locate only those places about which some import- 
ant things are to be learned besides their location. 

3. Don't teach geography by the “square inch” 
method. 

4. Much of the geography (text-book) is useful for 
reference only. Do not think you must teach it all. 

5. A difficult question for the teacher to decide is 
what to teach and what to omit in the great mass of 
material presented in the text-book, much of which is 
placed there only for reference, 

6. Cultivate independence of the text-book, so’ that 
you can assign lessons and conduct recitations without 
consulting it. 

7. The skilful teacher of geography will use, besides 
the text-book, 

(a) Books on travel. 

(b) An abundance of maps—most of which are the 
work of the teacher and pupil. 

(c) A large number of pictures collected from every 
available source. 

(d) Railroad time cards. 

(e) Geological and botanical specimens. 

(f) Products from agriculture, manufacturing, etc. 

(g) A globe, with no other harness than an axis upon 
which it will rotate freely. 
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The Public Schools of Washington, D.C. 


WAbout 40,000 pupils are enrolled in the Washington Public 


. §chools. For these pupils there are about goo teachers, eight- 


ninths of whom are women, The yearly expenditure is about 
$900,000. Mr. p. B. Powell is the superintendent. 


Promotion of Scholars. 


Examinations for promotion were discontinued more 
than ten years ago. The pupils are now promoted on the 
recommendation of the teacher and. with the approval of 
the supervising or assistant superintendant in charge of 
the school. Parents have never found fault with this 
method, which has had a twelve years’ trial; on the con- 
trary, it has been considered the most acceptable step 
taken by Mr. Powell. 

Science Work in Lower Grades. 


Work on scientific subjects is the basis of most of the 
work in conversation and in primary reading. The work 
is continued thru the primary grades, the intermediate 
and the grammar grades. The pupilsare at work all the 
time examining nature. They are sent into the fields a 
number of times during the year. Geography is always 
gathered from the fields, also the phenomena of frost, 
snow and resultants of vapor are studied till they are 
understood. Water and air are both studied in connec- 
tion with physiography. All this establishes a ground- 
work for the text-books later on. No science work is 
taught unless the pupil has the material in his hand or 
goes into the field to see it. He makes the experiments 
himself. The work is systematized throuout and pur- 
posely arranged to form the basis of conversation or 
talking lessons, and, afterwards, the basis of reading or 
writing lessons, in all of which the child learns to use the 
English idiom. ; 

This system of science work has been carried on for 
over ten years. The work is not done to teach science, 
but to give the child a training which scientific study 
insures and as a foundation for talking ard reading. 
The science work is given in units systematically and 
therefore results in the acquisition of usefu! information. 


Literature in Lower Grades. 


The library is used very extensively in the lower 
grades, First, with the science work. Second, to illu- 
mine it and make it richer to the child before talking 
about it. Afterwards more advanced literature is given 
him for the understanding of which science work has 
prepared him. While the first literature work is given 
for illumining the subject, the latter is given for the 
purpose of introducing the child to a higher order of 
literature, the understaning of which he could never get 
without science work. Literature is used to a large de- 
gree. None is given the child except for a specific pur- 
pose, 7. ¢.: He is made to read Tindall’s “Influence of 
the Sun,” and another author’s “Influence of the Sea,” 
and by reason of his knowledge of heat and vapor he is 
able to understand these, and to appreciate what is 
meant when he is told that he is surrounded by the 
bounty and the beauty of the sea, and to understand 
another author who tells him that the warmth of the 
room caused by the burning of coal is but the freedom 
of sunbeams deposited there in other ages. The younger 
child is made to understand the beauty and meaning of 
the “ Barefoot Boy,” and to love it as a piece of litera- 
ture because he feels it and understands it. At the end 
of the year, the first grade child knows from 600 to 
1,000 words, from observation. Some of the schools go 
to the woods, the fields, the public library, the capitol 
and the gas works, perhaps a dozen times during the 
year. They study the birds in the agricultural grounds. 


Moral Teaching. 


No books are introduced for direct moral teaching, 
but moral teaching in the Washington schools is constant 
and almost uppermost. The child finds out for himself 
deals only with truth, truth that he knows as such be- 
cause he has proved it. He is, therefore, constantly in 
an atmosphere of truth. His effort, the will part of 
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him is constantly engaged in representing it with exact- 
ness, with correct idiom, pencil, paint, brush or clay, 80 
that he is ever working for truth, against error. He is 
in the realm of truth, he is given.no fables, no myths, 
no story until his acquired nuclei of fact and truth can 
interpret them aright. School is opened in the morning 
by short scripture selection and prayer and appropriate 
singing exercises and repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, if 
the teacher desires. 
Sanitary Conditions. 

There is a good deal of investigation going on in re- 
gard to the sanitary conditions. There are ill ventilated 
school-rooms in some parts of the city, but they are not 
bad. The school-houses builtin earlier days are not so 
Well ventilated as those built recently. Electric fans 
are pretty generally introduced. The schools are clean, 
well furnished with single seats, chair and desk not 
combined. Adjustable furniture has been put in most 
schools. A perfectly graduated system of health work 
is used, taught by a corps of health teachers. 


Recess. 


The school session is from 9 A.M. to3 P.M. There is 
a recess of fifteen minutes besides an hour at noon. 
The children are free at recess, not being controlled in 
any way. The summer vacation commences June 20 
and terminates Sept. 20. 
Text-Books. 


The text-books are free. They are chosen by the 
board of education, but the teacher’s recommendations 
are asked for and generally followed. 

Mr. Powell, in speaking of the science work, remarked 
particularly that “ Anattempt to teach science for the sake 
of securing thoroly systematized scientific facts for its own 
sake, would result in formal work and would defeat the 
purpose of primary education. It must be taught from a 
scientific point of view, but by him who knows scientific 
school work.” 

On the whole the condition of the Washington schools is 
most excellent and well worthy of the high praise accorded 
them by distinguished visiting educators. 

é SP 

A series of articles discussing the teaching of singing 
in the public schools, will be published in THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL beginning next week. The author is Mr. Fran- 
cis E. Howard, supervisor of music in the public schools 
of Bridgeport, Conn. 








Dr. WILHELM OSTERMANN, Superintendent of the Schools of 
Oldenburg, Germany. 

Author of the famous psychologico-pedagogical monograph on 
“* Das Interesse” which has been translated under the auspices 
of the Society for the Comparative Study of wr (Professor 
Edward R. Shaw, editor: and recently published by E. L. Kellogg 
& Co., 61 East Ninth st., New York, under the title, ‘‘ Interest in 
Its Relation to Pedagogy.” 
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The Heavens in February. 
By Mary Proctor, New York. 


During the month of February, the Milky Way— 


“A broad and ample road, whose dust is gold 
And pavement stars, as stars to thee appear ”— 


extends from Cygnus just setting in the northwestern 
horizon to the southeastern horizon, passing thru Cas- 
siopeia, and Perseus, between Taurus and Auriga, at the 
point overhead, and between Gemini and Orion, and east 
of Canis Major, the Great Dog. The Great Dipper is 
midway between the horizon and the point overhead, and 
towards the northeast. The Pointers indicate the Pole 
Star which is midway between the northern horizon and 
the point overhead. Vega is seen just above the hori- 
zon, slightly to the left of the north point. Further to 
the left is part of Cygnus, while above it is Cepheus and 
his wife Cassiopeia. Pegasus is just above the horizon, 
the upper star Alpherat, of the Square of Pegasus, 
marking the head of the fair Andromeda. Overhead is 
Auriga, the Charioteer, and its leading brilliant Capella. 
Between the point overhead and the western horizon are 
the constellations of Perseus, the Rescuer, and Aries,the 
Ram, a zodiacal sign. Eridanus and Cetus are setting 
towards the southwestern horizon. 

Between the point overhead and the southern horizon 
are the constellations of Taurus, with the ruddy Alde- 
baran ; Orion and its brilliant gems Betelgeux, Rigel, and 
Bellatrix ; and Canis Major which contains Sirius, the 
brightest star in the northern firmament. Between the 
point overhead and the southeastern horizon are the 
constellations of Gemini, the Twins, and Canis Minor 
with its golden-hued Procyon. Virgo is rising in the 
East, while Leo and the Sickle are well above the eastern 
horizon. Between Leo and Canis Minor is Cancer, the 
Crab, with its well-known cluster Presepe, the Manger. 
The two small stars on either side were known to the 
ancients as the Aselli. The Manger was a weather sign 
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in those days, and Aratus warns his readers, to— 


“ . .« watch the Manger like a little mist 
Far north in Cancer’s territory it floats. 

Its confines are two faintly glimmering stars ; 
These are two asses that a manger parts, 
Which suddenly, when all the sky is clear, 
Sometimes quite vanishes, and the two stars 
Seem to have closer moved their sundered orbs. 
No feeble tempest then will soak the leas ; 

A murky manger with both stars 

Shining unaltered is a sign of rain. 


North of Leo, is Coma Berenices, and Bootes, the 
Bear Driver, is rising in the northeastern horizon. 


Planets. 


During the: month of February, Mercury occupies 
a position in the constellation Aquarius approach- 
ing Pisces at the end of the month. It reaches its 
greatest distance south of the sun on February 8, and is 
in superior conjunction with the sun on February 9. At 
superior conjunction the sun is between us and the 
planet, and the illuminated side of Mercury is turned 
toward us. On February 27, the planet is in the ascend- 
ing node 

Venus is in the constellation Pisces, and sets on Feb- 
ruary 4, at 7h.,538m.P.M. Since the sun sets at 5h., 2m., 
Venus can be observed as the bright evening star due 
west for nearly three hours after sunset. 

Mars is in Capricornus, rising on February 12, at 6h. 
36m. A. M., and is therefore a morning star. Since the 
sun rises at 6h. 45 m. on this date, and at 6 h. 22m. on 
the last day of the month, Mars can be seen at sunrise 
for a few moments in Capricornus. Mars reaches its 
greatest heliacal latitude south on February 22. 

Jupiter is in Scorpio, and a morning star rising at 1h. 
35 m. A. M., and is therefore only well placed for observa- 
tion during the wee sma’ hours. 

Saturn is in Sagittarius, and a morning star, rising on 
February 26, at 2h. 59m. A.M. Like Jupiter it is only 
well placed for observations 
during the early hours of 
morning, but can be seen 
during the three hours pre- 
ceding sunrise. 

Uranus is in Scorpio, and 
is a morning star being vis- 
ible a few hours before sun- 
rise. 

Neptune occupies a position 
between Taurus and Gemini, 
and is well placed for obser- 
vation,since it is nearly over- 
head between 8 and 9 o’clock 
during the month of Feb- 
ruary. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it cannot be seen with 
the unaided eye, tho easily 
seen with a good opera-glass. 


Moon. 


First quarter, February 6, 
11 h., 23 m., morning. East, 
Full moon, February 14, 
8h., 50 m., morning. West, 
Last quarter, February 22, 
11h., 44 m., morning. West, 


Sun. 


Sun rises on February 1, 
at 6 h., 58 m., and sets at 
4h. 58 m., and the day lasts 
10 hours. 

Sun rises on February 
28, at 6 h., 22 m. and sets at 
5h., 33 m., and the day laste 
11h., 11m. 
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Language Work in Elementary Schools. 
By Ropert C. MeTcALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. 


Thought and its expression are so closely allied that 
it is difficult to consider one without including the other. 
It is very probable that an effort to improve the one 
will always result in the improvement of both. We can- 
not conceive of expression before thought, tho it is 
quite possible to conceive of thinking before we attempt 
toexpress thethought. In our discussion of the subject 
of language teaching, however, we shall assume that the 
thinking has been done, and confine ourselves to the pro- 
blem of how best to train pupils to express their thoughts. 

Thought is expressed orally and also in writing. Our 
language-teaching must result in good English whether 
spoken or written. Every teacher should understand 
that one’s ability to use good English depends more 
upon habit acquired by much talking and writing than 
upon any knowledge of rules governing the construction 
of the language. If one wishes to talk well, he must talk 
much and carefully ; if he wishes to write well, he must 
write much and carefully. I would not be understood as 
saying that mere talking and writing will make users of 
good English. The talking and writing must be accom- 
panied by much thoughtfulness, and by great familiarity 
with good literature. A good speaker must be a good 
thinker and his mind must be enriched by much reading. 

With pupils the talking and writing must be connected 
with the daily work of the school-room. The usual lan- 
guage lessons which are specially designed for training 
children in the use of English are too infrequent and 
usually too formal to secure the best results. A good 
language book is designed to suggest kinds of work that 
may be profitably used by teachers, rather than to fur- 
nish all the material needed for that purpose. The Jan- 
guage book may give a story that is to be retold by the 
children after it has been carefully read. But this story 
is only one of a score that should be read and retold by 
the pupils. The book cannot contain more than two or 
three such stories because its pages are needed to suggest 
other work for the same purpose which may be of equal 
value. The teacher must and will find supplementary 
material of the same kind as that which is given in the 
language book. So, also, the language book will contain 
lessons based upon nature-study, geography, history, etc., 
and will suggest how they may be used to further the 
general purpose of all language-work. In the course of 
a year the teacher will give many lessons in science, in 
geography and in history, which will also be useful as 
language-lessons because they furnish opportunities for 
the children to talk and write. 

The teacher whose plan of work goes no farther than 
to follow the pages of a text-book in language, doing 
merely the work required, and supplementing it by no 
work of a similar character prepared by himself, must 
necessarilr fail to accomplish the real end of all language 
teaching ; viz., training pupils to talk and write with cor- 
rectness and facility. He will doubtless attribute his 
failure to the shortcomings of the text-book, but no lan- 
guage book smaller than an unabridged dictionary would 
serve his. purpose. Let the teacher keepin mind that 
ability to use English comes with practice, and he will 
see in every lesson in the book a suggestion of others 
similar in kind which may easily be prepared. 

Assuming then that ability to use English with facility 
comes from habit acquired by long practice, the teacher’s 
work resolves itself into giving practice in talking and 
writing. His success in training his pupils in language 
will depend upon his skill in presenting opportunities to 
his pupils to talk and write. Every school exercise must 
be a lesson in language ; it must give the pupils practice 
in using language to the end that such use may become 
a habit. Except in so-called language lessons nothing is 
’ more common than to find teachers accepting from their 
pupils single words, detached phrases, or ill-constructed 
sentences in answer to questions propounded in recitation. 
Even in language lessons it is not uncommon to find 
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that the use of English seems to be the least important 
part of the exercise. Good English will never result 
from slipshod methods. Let every teacher resolve that 
only the best English which a pupil is capable of using 
will be accepted, and that this rule shall apply to every 
school exercise thruout the year. 

(To be continued.) 

This is the first of a valuable series of articles on Lan- 
guage Work in Primary and Grammar Schools by Mr. Met- 
calf. An installment will be printed each week until the 
series is completed. 


SF 
The Teaching of Spanish. 


By AMALIA SOLANO. 


The fact that the half of the American continent 
speaks Spanish should serve as a strong argument for 
providing instruction in that language by the schools of 
the United States. lt may be true that the people of 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines will soon speak 
English, but it will take many years before that will be 
accomplished and then there remains Mexico and the 
larger part of South America, whose commerce France, 
England, and Germany, at least, regard as highly desirable. 

Spanish is an easier language for the Anglo-Saxon 
to acquire than French. It has not those almost un- 
seizable sounds to the foreign ear that makes -French 
pronunciation so difficult, but each letter has only one 
pronunciation, and that full and round, thus greatly 
simplifying teaching and learning. The accenting of 
words is also subject to rules which are easy to master, 
and the spelling is almost phonetic, or as nearly as that 
of any modern language. Alli these things aid the pupil 
in learning quickly, especially if the teacher reduces the 
grammatical rules to a minimum and constantly drills 
the pupil in the practical part of the language, making 
him notice how certain parts of speech are used in the 
sentence ; how words are accented ; where the written 
accent is necessary, and where falls the prosodical or 
natural accent. 

The teaching of too many grammatical rules to a stu- 
dent who would be perfectly in the dark as to how to 
apply them is worse than waste of time. Some teachers 
of modern languages—I have observed—have recourse 
to a good many written grammatical rules, which they 
make their pupils learn, so as to conceal in many cases 
a want of practical and conversational knowledge of the 
tongue they are trying to teach. 


A Plan for the Teaching and Speaking of Spanish, 


The first thing that a teacher of Spanish should do is 
to familiarize the pupils with the names of the surround- 
ing objects ; making short sentences by ineans of con- 
necting verbs, teaching from the beginning the correct 
use of the prepositions and of the different sorts of pro- 
nouns, a thing that is quite necessary that a student 
should master, so as to speak clearly, without fear of 
being misunderstood. Then by easy stages, the expres- 
sion of abstract ideas may be taught, leading the pupil 
to talk and answer questions, expressing his own ideas 
and thoughts in the unfamiliar tongue. Dictation, to 
accustom the ear to the sound, and for the spelling is 
most useful, and memory work is absolutely necessary, if 
the best results are desired. Memorizing a few lines at 
each lesson of some easy, short story in Spanish is of 
benefit, especially if the pupil knows what each word 
means. The repetition of it in class gives to the student 
facility 6f expression, and the mind keeps the idea of 
the right construction and use of words learned by 
heart. 

When the student is able to understand fairly well the 
spoken and written language, and is able to construct 
easy sentences, he should be given a few simple, gram- 
matical rules, that the work of constructing oral and 
written sentences may become easier and may be done 
with more self-assurance. All this time the drill on the 
verbs must be constant. This is the dryest and the least 
pleasing of all the work, but the verbs must be learned, 
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and learned well, the best method being the old-fash- 
ioned way: reciting them in the class often, writing 
them by heart, or using the hardest tenses in exercises 
of prepared sentences, 

The main thing is to awaken the interest of the stu- 
dent ; sweeping away the little Anglo-Saxon prejudice 
that the Spanish language is not worth learning. The 
literature of Spanish is riche When well spoken the 
tongue is full of dignity and beauty. 


Pronunciation. 


A few words about the pronunciation of Spanish. 
There is very little difference in the way the language is 
spoken in Spain and in South America by the educated 
people. The principal distinction lies in the pronuncia- 
tion of the z and of the c. The people of some parts of 
Spain give to the letter z the sound of th in “thought” ; 
zona being pronounced as if written thona. The ¢ is 
given that same sound when before ore as in cielo—heaven, 
which would be pronounced thielo. The South Americans 
give to the z and c the sound of s saying: sona, sielo, altho 
they write it as the Spanish do. In fact there is not as 
much difference betweeen Iberian Spanish and American 
Spanish as there is between British and American Eng- 
lish. Especially is this true in the matter of grammar 
and spelling, because South American nations, with the 
exception of Chile, follow the rules laid down by the 
Royal Spanish Academy, this body being the acknowl- 
edged and undisputed authority in all things pertaining 
to the Castilian tongue. Many people prefer the softer 
South American pronunciation to the Castilian, which is 
somewhat heavier. It makes little difference however, 
both are acknowledged to be correct and both have their 
partisans. 


SP 


Notes on School Law. 


Exclusion of Negro Children from White Schools. 


On August 22,Justice Smith, of the New York supreme court, 
rendered a decision holding that colored children may be ex- 
cluded from white schools in New York where they are provided 
with equal facilities in separate schools. 

A colored woman by the name of Cisco sought to compel the 
board of education of the borough of Queens to admit her child- 
ren into a white school at Jamaica. It was shown that Jamaica 
had a schoo! exclusively for negro children, but the plaintiff 
contended that her children had a right to admission to any 
school in the borough. Justice Smith held, however, that under 
the common school act of 1864, authorizing the establishment 
of separate schools for the education of the colored race, the 
authorities had power when in their opinion the interests of 
education would be promoted thereby, to establish schools for 
the exclusive use of colored children, and when such were estab- 
lished and provided with equal facilities, to exclude colored 
children from schools provided for white children. 


Contractor’s Liability Illustrated. 


A New Jersey contractor who listens to the voice of con- 
science and prudence recently notified the board of education 
that if he was compelled to finish his work in accordance with 
the plans and specifications, the board must assume the re- 
sponsibility for any accident which might occur. “The walls 
will not hold or sustain the floor beams, especially when com- 
plete and filled with children, and may collapse at any moment,” 
is the way in which the contractor characterizes the defects in 
the architect’s plans. The alarm might have been given before 
the third floor had been placed on the building but it has been 
given in time to avoid the risk to children’s lives. 

Legally the contractor is not absolved by this declaration, 
for the law says that a builder who contracts to erect a build- 
ing in accordance with certain plans and specifications becomes 
responsible for the safety of the structure. He cannot protect 
himself by saying that he did not understand the drawings, the 
theory of courts being that a man who agrees to carry out cer- 
tain plans and specifications is presumed to understand them 
and cannot throw the consequences of his ignorance or mistakes 
on other people. Even the architect escapes responsibility by 
reason of the fact that a second expert in the person of the 
contractor has had an opportunity to detect errors in the plans 
of the first expert. 


{Other notes of recent legaldiscussion will be found on page 131.] 
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Che forum, 


This department is intended for the free discussion of educa. 
tional questions and often views may be expressed in the letters 
which THE SCHOOL JoURNAL cannot indorse, but which are 
thought-provoking and interesting enough to be worth the space 
they take up. 








Can These Things Be True? 
An Open Letter to Edward Bok. 


Can these things be true !—was the exclamation that 
rose to my lips as I read the first paragraph of your 
fierce attack upon the public schools in the current num- 
ber of the Ladies’ Home Journal. Is it possible that so 
many have been ruined in health and consequently in- 
jured in mental power by “the most unintelligent and 
cruel of all our American institutions”? These are 
your words, and Mrs. Lew Wallace, a few months ago 
characterized the treatment of children in the public 
school, as the “modern murder of the innocents.” 

As a teacher of many years’ experience, and a parent 
whose children are all attending the same “ faulty insti- 
tution,” I am doubly interested, so perhaps it will not be 
wholly presumptuous for me to enter a protest. 

Tho you disclaim any intention of attacking the 
teachers, your terrible arraignment of the schools makes 
us particeps criminis, for if we were not cowards, if we 
did not think more of our bread and butter than we do 
of the health and happiness oi the innocent children in 
our care, we would rebel and put an end to such reckless 
cruelty. This is a plain deduction from your language, 
and when I remember that teachers are about the most 
poorly paid of all professional workers, it makes our 
crime (?) seem all the blacker. 

For twenty-five years I have been a teacher in the pub- 
lic school, and for forty years ! have been in school, 
either as teacher or pupil, and in all that time 1 have 
never been afraid to speak my sentiments:on any ques- 
tion that engaged the attention of my fellow-citizens. 

Never once have I received any commands as to what 
or how muchI should teach. Indeed I am persuaded 
that, in this part of the country at least, the teachers 
are the leaders in matters of education, and that those 
“crowds of ignorant politicians” have simply carried out 
the ideas of their teachers and superintendents of schools 
whenever the matter of the kind and quantity of school- 
work has been considered. 

Might there not be some other causes at work to shatter 
the health of the “sixteen” or “ fifty thousand ” who have 
been ruined by the cruelty of the school ? If parents are 
so criminally negligent in regard to the cramming pro- 
cess at school, might it not be possible that they might 
permit cramming at the dinner table? Is not one about 
as hurtful to the child asthe other ? Are children never 
allowed to eatimproper food ? Is their clothing always of 
the proper kind? Do they always retire at the proper 
time, even when not in school? Is there no other cause 
for “drowsiness in the morning” except over study? 
Are not those who never study as hard to rouse as those 
who study the hardest? Is it not sometimes easier for 
a “conservative physician” to blame the school for the 
suffering of a child, than to risk losing a profitable patron 
by telling the truth? If children had three-fourths of 
every week day for play would it sensibly improve their 
chances for long life and useful education ? Do children 
never fall into bad company when at liberty? Do boys 
who are out of school ever hear language and see sights 
that ought never to be heard and seen by any one, much 
less by boys? Are girls in no danger of contracting 
dangerous habits if left much to themselves? Does not 
the dictum of fashion impose many an unnecessary bur- 
den upon growing girls? Is it not possible that the 
“great crime” which lies at the feet of American parents 
is not connected with the time spent in school so much 
as with the demands of social life and the license allowed 
the school children outside of school hours ? 
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Permit me to say that, while I have all my life heard 
the cry that the children were being ruined by over- 
study, I have yet to know of a single case where a healthy 
boy or girl has been seriously injured by too much study 
alone. I have known many a robust lad and many a 
promising girl injured in health and morals, by their in- 
dulgence in vicious habits which they never learned 
from their teachers. 

I am persuaded that my observation will be confirmed 
by tens of thousands of teachers everywhere. 

After reading your article I went into the fifth year grade 
to witness a recitation. As I looked into the alert coun- 
tenances of the pupils, and saw them spring out of their 
seats eager for a chance to answer a question, I found it 
hard to believe there was any cruelty in it. If there is 
any truth in appearances they were about as happy a lot of 
children as one would wish to see. That same evening 
I saw in one of the homes of the city a rosy-cheeked 
girl of ten, who said proudly, “I have worked out all my 
problems for to-morrow.” The next instant she was 
dancing over the house, romping like any kitten. Ina 
few minutes she picked up a book and read Leigh Hunt’s 
“Abou Ben Adhem” with so just and true a rendering 
that tho I had heard it read a hundred times, I lis- 
tened with delight and begged her to repeat it for the 
pleasure of hearing her fresh, young voice. The next 
moment she was at the piano, sending out a rippling 
melody, and expressing the joy of her young existence 
through the ends of her fingers. She is not precocious, 
nor have any special pains been taken with her. She is 
the product of the public school. She is the first one 
of the five children of the family to go to sleep in the 
evening, and the first one upin the morning. About the 
only thing her parents do for her is to clothe her com- 
fortably and feed her sensibly. The teacher does the 
rest. 

Then I thought of our senior class, many of whose 
members live in the country, and leave their books at 
their boarding places when they gd home on Friday even- 
ing. They should come back rested and refreshed, and 
Monday should be the best day of the week. The re- 
verse is true. When they arrive in school on Monday 
they are so exhausted by the “enjoyments” they have 
had “over Sunday,” that it is usually the middle of the 
week before they are able to do any effective work, and 
by Friday they are in good working trim. This is not 
peculiar to any one school, nor confined to any one school. 
I have observed the same thing continually for twenty 
years. 

I grant you the work to be done in school is often la- 
‘borious, and sometimes taxes the strength of the child, 

but if there is one lesson that the history of humanity 
has emphasized it is this: “There is no excellence with- 
out great labor.” 

The tendency of modern methods of education is to 
remove the difficulties from the path of the child and 
place all the burdens upon the teachers. Abundance of 
material comforts has induced habits of softness and 
lessened the desire for effort, until our people are voicing 
too freely the Mexican cry, “Give us a banana and a 
bull-fight.” 

In conclusion permit me to say that, while it may well be 
that “a great crime lies:at the feet of American parents,” 
I do not believe that it is in connection with the schools 
so much as in the lax parental discipline, the ever-in- 
creasing demands of our social life, the struggle for 
wealth, and the ceaseless demand for amusement. 

Our children are being sacrified, not on the altar of 
education but on the altar of fashion and folly. 

Indiana. PuBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER. 

. Re 

A valuable book in this department of education is The School 
Law of Indiana, with Annotations and the State Constitution, 
issued by F. L. Jones, superintendent of public instruction. It 
comes from the press of Wm. B. Burford, Indianapolis. The 
introduction contains a valuable history of the Indiana common 
school system ; the body of the book isa well-arranged synopsis 
of important decisions. . 
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Shall Principals Teach ? 


In some of our schools containing from fifteen to twen- 
ty teachers, particularly the union schools of New York 
state having all grades, including the high school, the 
authorities require their principals to teach. 1 wish to 
enter a vigorous protest against this custom. There is 
no economy in it. A principal should have much of his 
time at his disposal to see that the school is moving ac- 
cording to his plans. This is particularly true of the 
grammar schools registering five or six hundred children. 
Here a principal should have no classes excepting what 
he takes voluntarily for short periods, either that he may 
get into closer touch and sympathy with the children of 
the class, or to illustrate his idea along some line of 
work. 

We are told that he is a benefactor to the race who 
causes two blades of grass to grow where one has been 
wont to grow. We doubt it not. Neither do we doubt 
that a live principal of a grammar school with the regis- 
tration above mentioned, if not hampered with classes 
that he must be responsible for, can out of every five 
years of school work save one year’s time to the students 
by the closer supervision that the extra time will afford 
him. Ido not mean by closer supervision a species of 
watching to see that grade teachers do their duty. I am 
fully alive to the fact that our grade teachers are hard, 
conscientious workers in the cause of education. Iam 
satisfied, too, that they are as anxious for the success of 
the children under them as any principal could desire. 
But they do not have the opportunity for professional 
study that the principal has or should have. They must 
spend the day in teaching, and often at least a larger por- 
tion of their time out of school in preparation for reci- 
tation work. Thus the means they have in general for 
bettering their methods is thru the medium of experi- 
ence. True, experience is a good teacher, but were we 
each to rely upon this teacher for our progress, we 
should still be in the dark ages. 

I plead for time for a principal. He can thus acquaint 
himself with whatever is best in all lines of work and be- 
come a source of inspiration to his teachers. He can 
show not only what the best schools are doing but how 
his teachers can accomplish like results, not by the ex- 
penditure of more energy of the wear and tear order, but 
by wiser application of the energy usually expended. 

In a recent conversation with the principal of a gram- 
mar school registering four or five hundred children, I 
said, “ Along what line are you doing your best work ?” 

“T think,” was the reply, “that our best work is in 
music and drawing.” 

“What is your explanation for superior work in those 
subjects ?’’ was my query. 

“Oh,” was the reply, “those subjects are supervised.” 

What! thought I, does this principal mean to infer 
that other subjects in the school are not supervised ? 
What is a principal for ? Ought he not to supervise the 
work embraced in the other subjects as well, indeed more 
advantageously than the supervisors of music and draw- 
ing can theirs? He is on the ground all the time while 
they make their appearance at intervals of a week or a 
fortnight. 

Further explanation made the matter clear. Said he: 
“T have three classes to teach. These three half-hour 
recitations demand one-third of the school day. Classes 
reciting during these periods in which I am teaching I 
can of course never visit, at least to advantage. My pre- 
paration for the recitations together with the time neces- 
sary for examining the written work will consume an- 
other hour. In fact the interests of the classes for 
which I am directly responsible not infrequently de- 
mand more than one-half of the school day. This with 
my necessary office work leaves little time for the super- 
vision that counts in the line of good teaching.” 

I repeat, there is no economy in such management. It 
may look to a board of education as tho the plan is a 
money saving device, but it is a mistake, and there is no 
excuse for it. Harry E. FRost- 
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Grading and the Individual. 


I have noticed in your issue of January 13 your edi- 
torial on “Grading and Individual Instruction.” | have 
been trying for more than ten years to awaken interest 
in this matter. While I cannot but appreciate your kind 
words concerning my plan, and the statement that it 
“has found its way into many school systems,” I trust you 
will permit me to question your objections. While 
I agree with them on general principles, more than ten 
years’ experience with my plan assures me that they do 
not apply to this method. 

Your principal objection is that “it depends too ex- 
clusively upon the individual's ambition.” It is true that 
the plan does result in making almost every pupil ambi- 
tious to do his best. Each is ambitious not to fall be- 
hind his peers. There is a strong tendency to make 
every pupil ambitious to merit the approval of teachers, 
and also of parents whose interest the plan enlists to a 
remarkable degree. It seems as if nearly every one is 
ambitious to pass to advanced work and satisfy the 
mind’s natural craving for appropriate mental food. It 
may be that it is largely this ambition which causes the 
lazy and indifferent ones to show qualities and ability 
which teachers and even parents never dreamed of their 
possessing. It may be that this ambition needs some re- 
straint, but I do not believe that any one who has seen 
and appreciated the effect of this plan upon the children 
and teachers would condemn it therefor. Ambition to 
reach these ends is certainly a worthy motive. 

In explanation of your chief objection, you say, “ In 
other words, the plan removes the needless barriers which 
pedagogical short-sightedness placed in the way of es- 
pecially gifted, studious, and aspiring pupils, but does not 
provide the uplifting, spurring, and encouraging needed 
by those who are lacking in these directions.” Principals 
and teachers agree that almost every pupil is encouraged 
to do his best. For reasons given in my book the plan 
almost entirely removes laziness and inattention. These 
being removed, there remain but very few dull pupils ; 
for most of the so-called dull pupils are either not prop- 
erly graded or are inattentive and are not disposed to 
work. Slower pupils are not only given special attention, 
but they are permitted to go forward just as fast as they 
can do the work well. 

Table II. of the Cleveland Report just received, proves 
that nearly sixty per cent. of the pupils in the grammar 
and primary grades are absent from one to ten months. 
How important to provide for this class ; not to mention 
others. My plan makes it easy to put each one of these 
where each can work to advantage and provides daily in- 
dividual instruction for those needing it. 

Again, you say, “The tendency is, furthermore, to 
judge a teacher by the number of pupils promoted,” etc. 
If there is one place in the United States where this is 
not the case, it is in the city of Elizabeth. If there is 
any plan which makes it almost impossible to perpetrate 
this outrage upon the teachers it is this plan. So far as 
I know, no one knows how many have been promoted by 
each teacher. It would be hard to follow each, for the 
reason that, with the exception of those who lose con- 
siderable time, practically all are promoted to advanced 
divisions or grades one or more times each year. All go 
steadily forward but at different rates. No teacher in 
the city of Elizabeth is expected or even permitted to 
advance any division faster than the pupils can do the es- 
sential work thoroly and all work broadly. 

I think it must be acknowledged that no other plan 
leaves the teacher so free to work for the best interests 
of the pupils. Under what plan do the teachers work 
with so little strain as under my plan? Surely the plan 
does not hold teachers responsible for hurrying pupils 
over the work. For years I have fought against the ten- 
dency to do this, for the reason that I felt it to be not 
only an outrage upon the teachers, but also a great in- 
jury to the pupils. Nota few times have I gladly ac- 
cepted criticism because I have spoken plainly in defence 
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of the teachers and pupils. It is not work which is jp. 
juring our children, impairing the health of both pupil 
and teachers, and driving many efficient teachers to un. 
timely graves. It is unnecessary worry caused by trying 
to make all reach a certain point by a given time. 

I fully agree that “The pupil’s stage of growth, his de. 
gree of maturity, ought to determine his promotion,” for 
in this I suppose you include knowledge. Surely the ever 
present principal and teacher are the ones best fitted to 
judge of these matters. 

On the subject of individual instruction, you say, “Mr, 
Shearer, in his new book on ‘The Grading of Schools’ 
suggests individual instruction for the weaker pupils and 
offers many practical hints. But there is neither definite 
provision nor special supervision for such efforts.” I cer. 
tainly do not claim that my plan provides as much indi- 
vidual instruction as could be given where there are two 
teachers for each class, as in the plan you mention. How- 
ever, I do know that the individual can be looked after 
under my plan. For this purpose two periods are re- 
served each day. Chapter XVI. of my book is devoted 
to ‘Means of Reaching the Individual and Helping the 
Future Teachers.” Suggestions are given under the fol- 
lowing heads : “ Reaching the Individual in the Class,” 
“Reaching the Individual in the Group,” “Reaching the 
Individual in the Study Period,” “Reaching the Individ- 
ual by Means of the Record.” My plan is not one of in- 
dividual instruction, but is a combination of class, group, 
and individual instruction, which may easily be adopted 
without expense by any town or city. W. J SHEARER. 

Elizabeth, N. J. Superintendent of Schools. 

ag 


Tobacco Chewing. 


This was a habit several of my pupils had ; they spit 
on the floor as they had seen their parents. I got the 
trustees to make a rule there should be no chewing in 
the school. I read this rule and told the boys I must do 
what the trustees ordered me. I asked who chewed and 
called them forward and asked if they would put away 
chewing while in school ; I said: “If you want to chew 
elsewhere you can doso, tho I think it is a poor plan.” 
By kindness and watchfulness I stopped those boys from 
chewing in the school-room ; but it cost as much labor 
as it would to teach them the Latin language. 

EMMA COFFIN. 
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The British Side of the War: 


Grievances of British Subjects in the Transvaal. 
By Mr. Drace, M.P. 


Part of speech on the Address to the Throne, before the House 
of Commons, October 17, 1 


I will deal, first, with the grievances of the Uitlanders. 
Some people seem to believe that the only grievance was that 
connected with the franchise. They may derive food for reflec- 
tion from the following : 

In regard to numbers, the Uitlanders represent between one- 
half and three-fourths of the population of the Transvaal, and 
altho they pay from five-sixths to nine-tenths of the taxation 
of the country, they have no share in the government. With 
regard to this question of taxation, I may point out that it has 
been laid down in the Blue Book that the taxation paid by the 
Vitlanders is more than $80 per head, “a burden probably un- 
paralled in-any other country,” and about 90 per cent. of the 
Vitlanders are British subjects. 

With regard to freedom of the press, such a thing does not 
exist in the Transvaal. According to the press law of 1896, 
read in connection with the amending law of 1898, the presi- 
dent of the South African Republic can, on the advice and with 
the consent of the executive, forbid the circulation of printed 
matter entirely, or for a time, at his discretion, and it is within 
his power to prohibit the circulation of any newspaper he 
chooses. This power has been exercised more than once. Open- 
air meetings can only be held with the sanction of the govern- 
ment, and indoor meetings can be broken up by order of the 
police in terms of the law. 

Next, there is a grievance which raises the question of reli- 
gious equality. Under the constitution of the Transvaal no 
Roman ‘Catholic can ever be admitted to be president, or a 
member of the executive council, or a member of either of the 
Raads. This law for the exclusion of Roman Catholics applies 
to officials as well. It is true some people give another inter- 
pretation to that, but I believe it is a fact that no Roman 
Catholics are appointed as officials in the Transvaal. 

It is admitted, by the inquiries which have been conducted by 
the Transvaal government, that the administration of the 
finances is bad and corrupt, and that there is no proper system 
of audit or control. On this point we have the report of the 
inspector of offices in 1897, in which he states that the defal- 
cations of officials amounted to $92,950, and only a few hun- 
dreds had been recovered. Between 1888 and 1898 the debates 
inthe Volksraad show that on advances to officials there is no 
less than $11,992,500 unaccounted for. The secret service fund, 
according to the estimate for the current year, amounted to 
$180,000, which is more than the amount voted in the British 
Imperial estimates ; yet that sum has been habitually exceeded. 
In 1898 it amounted to $212,500, and in 1896 to $959,000. 

The liquor law was passed in 1897, but it was habitually 
evaded. Under that law only 88 licenses were allowed in 


‘ Johannesburg, but, as a matter of fact, no less than 438 


licenses were granted. A Transvaal commission has reported 
on this subject, and they point out that this abuse of the 
liquor law has resulted in the ruin of a large portion of the na- 
tive population, in disease, accidents in the mines, and other 
crimes, and the commission also point out that from 20 to 
30 (unofficial figures give 30 to 40) per cent. of the natives 
employed in the mines are incapacitated owing to this abuse of 
the liquor law. An attempt was made by Mr. Ewald Esselen, 
one of the most enlightened of the Boer leaders in the Trans- 
vaal republic, who saw the blot this was on his native country, 
to remedy it, but in vain. 

The next grievance is that connected with the appointment 
of judges. The judges are all subservient to the president, and 
can be dismissed by him at pleasure, and, in the words of the 
present chief justice, the oath which they are called upon to 
take is one which no man can take with self-respect. This is 
important in view of the fact there is no trial by a jury of his 
peers for the Uitlander. 

The police can enter houses without a warrant, and can treat 
people with the grossest brutality, and, tho temporarily dis- 
missed in consequence, afterwards be reinstated. Another 
hardship, is caused by the alien expulsion act of 1896, under 
which the president has power to expel any Uitlander wichout 
any trial whatever. In schools English may not be used after 
the third grade, and the regulations are such that, out of 
$315,000 which is raised in Johannesburg, only $3,250 is spent 
on British children, and no grant is made to the voluntary 
Protestant and Roman Catholic schools which are some of the 
most excellent schools in the Transvaal. 

Thore is another grievance in regard to the municipality of 
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Johannesburg, that there are 23,000 Uitlander electors to 1,000 
Boers, and yet the Boers elect an equal number of members, the 
chairman of the council has to be a Boer, appointed and paid by 
the government, and the decisions of the council, when arrived 
at, are subject to confirmation by the executive. The muni- 
cipality of Johannesburg has less authority than the old sani- 
tary committee. 

These are the principal grievances, and I think they are 
worth putting on record. 

There is also the question of the franchise. In 1874, before 
the first convention, the franchise could be obtained after one 
year’s residence without real estate. In 1882, after the first 
convention, five years’ residence and registration were required. 
Registration since then has become more and more complicated, 
and at the beginning of the present year it took fourteen years 
to obtain the franchise, during twelve of which the candidate 
was neither a British nor a Boer subject, and had to take an 
oath which successive colonial secretaries have described as 
offensive and superfluous. Anyone who reads the new francise 
law passed in the present summer will come to the conclusion 
arrived at by Sir Alfred Milner, that under the present law it 
remains within the power of the Transvaal government to re- 
fuse the franchise to anyone, owing to the extremely compli- 
cated regulations and conditions which are attached to it. It 
should not be forgotten that in their demand for the franchise 
the Uitlanders have been asking only for the re-establishment 
of rights which now exist in the Orange Free State, and which 
existed in the Transvaal itself before and after the convention 
of 1881. 

In fact South Africa is really one country, in which two 
races live, in every district but one, on a footing of political 
and social equality. In that district, the Transvaal, one race 
is ea subject of the open contempt and oppression of the 
other. 

A succession of appeals have been made by the Uitlanders 
to the Transvaal government for a redress of their grievances. 
In 1892 the first great public meeting was held and a deputation 
conveyed to the president of the republic the resolutions which 
were passed. The answer of the president was characteristic, 
for he said ; “Stop holding meetings and be satisfied. Go 
back and tell your people I shall never give them anything. 
I shall never change my policy. Now let thestorm burst,” In 
1894 there was another petition to the Raad for the franchise 
signed by 13,000 people, and that was rejected with ridicule. 
In 1895 there was a petition for the franchise again signed by 
38,500 persons, and after a debate that was also rejected, Mr. 
Josen declaring that if the petitioners wanted their rights they 
would have to fight for them. 

There was a petition made in 1899—signed by 21,000 per- 
sons, appealing to her majesty, the queen, for protection and 
redress of their grievances. This movement has been attacked 
as factitious.. On that point I should like to call attention 
to a passage in Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch. He says— 

‘With regard to the attempt to represent that movement as 
artificial, the work of scheming capitalists or professional agita- 
tors, regardit as a wilful perversion of the truth. The de- 
fenceless people who are clamoring fora redress of grievances 
are doing so at pee personal risk. It is notorious that many 
capitalists regard political agitation with disfavor because of its 
effect on markets. It is equally notorious that the lowest class 
of Uitlanders, and especially the illicit liquor dealers, have no 
sympathy whatever with the cause of reform, Moreover, there 
are in all classes a considerable number who only want to make 
money and clear out, ana who, while possibly sympathizing 
with reform, feel no interest in a matter which may only concern 
them temporarily. But avery large and constantly increasing 
proportion of the Uitlanders are not‘ birds of passage’; they 
contemplate a long residence in the country, or to make it their 
permanent home. These people are the mainstay of the reform 


movement, as they are the prosperity of the country, and they 
would make excellent citizens if they had the chance.” ; 


Those who are asking by what right are we interfering, I 
would remind that the colonial secretary in 1896 gave apledge 
to the Uitlanders in which he said : 

‘The people of Johannesburg laid down their arms in the belief 
that reasonable concessions would be arranged by your inter- 
vention, and until theseare granted or definitely promised to you 
by the president the root cause of the trouble remains.” 

A similar view was taken by President Burgers, in a speech 
to the Transvaal Raad on March 3, 1877. He said: “It is 
asked what have our English neighbors got to do with our 
position ? I tell you, as much as we have to do with our 
Kaffir neighbors. As little as we can allow barbarities among 
the Kaffirs on our borders, as little can they allow that, in a 
state on their borders, anarchy and rebellion should prevail.” 

I am not going into the questions connected with the suzer- 
ainty, altho [ think a very good case for the government could 
be made out.* (Sed foot-note on next page.) 

Some say it is not fair for this country to use the strength 
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of a great empire against a smaller country, There is no need 
to lay stress on the view, which is widely held, that the Trans- 
vaal had been engaged, even before the raid, in arming to 
overthrow British supremacy, and is now the predominant mili- 
tary power in South Africa. There is in Lord Palmerston’s 
speech a striking passage uj on this point. He said— 


‘Oh but it is said, what an ungenerous proceeding to employ 
so large a force against so smalla power! Does the smallness 
of 2 country justify the magnitude of its evilacts? Is it to be 
held that if your subjects suffer violence, outrage, and plunder 
in a country which is small and weak that we cannot ask it for 
compensation ?” . 


No, sir ! Lord Palmerston laid it down, and it has ever since 
been upheld in this country, that— 


‘“‘A British subject,in whatever land he may be, shall feel 
confident that the watchful eye and strong arm of England will 
protect him against injustice and wrong.” 


We believe from the bottom of our hearts, that this is a war 
of democracy against oligarchy—a war 6f freedom against 


*The government case with regard to the suzerainty is briefly 
stated. ‘‘ The preamble of the convention of 1881 laid down the 
basis of the future mutual relations between her majesty and the 
inhabitants of the Transvaal Republic. To thoseinhabitants her 
majesty granted internal independence. To herself she reserved 
the pusition of suzerain. The articles of the convention of 1881 
defined alike the general character of the internalgindependence 
and the suzerainty. The articles of the convention of 1884 substi- 
tuted a tresh definition for a former one. The preamble of the con- 
vention of 1881, the basis on which that definition rested, re- 
mained unchanged. If that preamble had been repealed, not only 
would the reservation of suzerainty onthe part of her majesty 
have been repealed, but also the grant of internal independence 
to the inhabitants of the South African Republic.” 
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tyranny. We believe that we are going to remove oppression, 
and that we are going to set up equal laws for all men south of 
the Zambesi. This is a war which has been thrust upon us, and 
now we have entered upon it I hope that the. government will 
see that the result will be that from one end of South Africa 
to the other freedom and equality will be established among all 
men.* Noone can read the history of the past without feeling 
the profoundest sympthy for the Dutch. I have spent much 
time in that country, and I have done all I can to arrive at 
the true facts of the case; and the views which I hold] 
adopted with the greatest care, and I have no hesitation in 
stating here my conviction that the policy adopted by her 
majesty’s government is the only one which it was possible to 
take up. They prosecuted their policy with the utmost pa- ° 
tience, in fact I believe that they pushed patience to the verge 
of weakness ; and now that they have entered upon this war [1 
hope and pray that they will be rewarded for their long pa- 
tience by a speedy and successful issue. 

* It was after a promise of such equality by Mr. Kruger that 
the convention of 1881 was signed (Cp. Hansard, July 28, 1899) : 
‘*On May to, 1881, ata conference between representatives of her 
majesty and representatives of the Transvaal, the president, Sir 
Hercules Robinson, asked the question : Before annexation, had 
British subjects complete-freedom of trade thruout the Trans- 
vaal? Mr, Kruger replied: They were on the same footing as 
the burghers ; there was not the slightest difference, in accord- 
ance with the Sand River convention. Sir Hercules Robinson: 
I presume you will not object to that continuing? Mr. Kruger: 
No ; there will be equal protection for everybody. Sir Evelyn 
Wood : And equal privileges? Mr. Kruger: We make no differ- 
ence so far as burgher rights are concerned? There may be 
some slight difference in the case of a young person who has just 
come into the country.” 





Outline Study of “The Tent on the Beach.” 


By Maup ELA KINGSLEY, Maine. 


|. Plan of the Poem. 
1. Introduction. 
2. Included Poems. 
3. Interludes. - 
Il. The Introduction. 
1. Characters introduced. 
(a) John G. Whittier. 
(b) Bayard Taylor. 
(c) James T. Fields. 
2. Characterization of each. 
3. Geography of the introduction. 
Ill. Significance of the Name of Poem. 


Pine. 


Xl. Favorite Stanzas. 


X. Striking Expressions. 


1. Faith flowered in Minster stones. 
2. Land of the Hackmatack and 


3. Ocean’s carrier dove. 
4. Hundred-harbored Maine. 
5. The bridal-robe of earth’s accord. XVIII. Pictures From the Poems. 


XII. The Lesson of the Poem. 
XIll. Interesting Allusions. 


XVI. Allusions. 


1. Geographical. 
2. Personal. 
3. Historical. 


XVII. Story of Each Included Poem. 


1. The Storm off the Isles of Shoals, 
2. Rye Beach. 

3. The Banks of The Attitash. 

4. Ezra Dalton at Prayer. 

5. Esbern Snare Tells the Troll his 


IV. General Subject of Included Poems. y naka Garter'a knight. """ Newe. 
V. Names of Included Poems. 3 The Neck and the Nis. 6. The Old Men Mending Nets of 
Vi. Character of Interludes. 4, The cradle-song of Christ. 7 ae th ‘Beamtend ‘Cold 
Vil. Titles of Interludes. 5. The tongues of Pentecost. , F el ee 
. “Alli 11.” 6. Crimean Camp-song. : ‘ 

2 “The Cable Hymn.” 7. The Gentle Shepherd. ek ty i tia 

3. “The Prayer of Nature.” G, Veaeae nines boys. 10. The Burning of the Palatine. 
Vill. Geography of Each Included Poem.  _9- The Fortunate Isles. 

1: loaned Reies. 10. The ten Arab signs. XIX. Details of Whittier’s Word Pictures. 

2. Lake Winnepesaukee. XIV. Striking Figures of Speech. 1, Sun-bleached sand. 


3. Val d’Arno. ‘ 

4, Hampton, N. H. 2. 

5. Nottingham, N. H. 3. 

6. Kallundborg, Island of Zealand. 4, 

7. Harpswell, Me. 

8. Block Island. 

9. Stamford, Conn. 

IX. Legends and Stories Referred to in XV. To Paraphrase. 

“‘ Tent on the Beach.” 

1. The Fabled Hunting Horn. 

2. The Lotos Eaters. 

3. King Canute and the Sea. 

4, The Gotterdamerung. 

5. Story of St. Brendan. 

6. Legend of the Manisees. 

7. Puck’s Girdle. 

8. Gyges’ Ring. 

9. St. Anthony and the Fishes. 
10. Prometheus and the Fire. 
11. The Flying Dutchman. 

12. The Dead Ship of Harpswell. 


strung. 


red star. 


Squeezed orange of the world. 
Hatred’s undertow. 

Summer’s flowery dividend. 
Hollow trumpet of a cloud. 

5. The harp at Nature’s advent 


1. Drink the poppies of Cathay. 
2, Hear Garrick’s buskined tread. 
3. The White Isle kindled its great 


4, Grim Utilitarian. . 
5. The muse of pastoral walks with 


us. 

6. Pipes by lips Arcadian blown, are 
only tin horns at our own. 

7. Elzevir’s gray ghosts from leath- 
ern graves looked out. 

8. We'll pitch this tent of ours in 
type another year. 


2. Prismy hues of waves. 

3. Flaming lantern lamp. 

4, Gold-green moss. 

5. Leaf-locked bay. 

6. Slant javelins of rain. 

7. Mists creeping upward. 

8. White-maned billows. 

9. Dimmed and waning sun. 
10. Swan flocks of lilies. 


XX. Sounds of the Poems. 


1. Tinkling mule bells. 

2. Clanging sea fowl. 

3. Muffled growls of thunder. 

4, Moaning sea. 

5. Drumming of a partridge. 

6. Wood-bird’s plaintive cry. 

7. The line-storm’s rave and roar. 

8. Bats on leathern wing flitted 
abroad. 


XXI. Meters of Included Poems. 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
veaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in import- 


antfield. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Aa:tor o) THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


——— 
—_— 
— 


A Plan for Keeping Data. 


In a short article in the Journal of Applied Microscopy, Prof. 
E. H. Barbour, of the University of Nebraska, describes his 
methods of cataloging microscopic slides and of keeping notes 
upon matters of scientific interest. Students generally origin- 
ate a system too complicated for practical use. It is therefore 
interesting to observe the extreme simplicity of the devices 
adopted by a distinguished naturalist. 

Prof. Barbour’s microscopic slides are arranged upon a prin- 
ciple of time sequence. Experience has taught him the import- 
ance of giving everything its date. Nothing goes thru his 
hands without receiving its date number. Everything in his 
card catalog, which explains the collection of slides, is in 
chronological order. 

For purposes of illustration suppose that three specimens 
were collected on June 1, 1899. They would be thus accounted 


for: 
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The corresponding slide will be cataloged and cross-refer- 
enced. It may be thus recorded : 
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Such a slide, Prof. Barbour says, is not always beautiful, but 
it tells where to find the facts. For use in field collecting he 
has found it to be of inestimable value. The date number is 
convenient since one can generally remember the year when 
certain sections were prepared, photomicrographs taken, speci- 
mens obtained or notes written, and can turn promptly to the 
year, month, and almost to the day. 

Discussing the question of keeping notes, Prof. Barbour bids 
the beginner look with suspicion upon any system that does not 
admit of both addition and subtraction. There is great danger 
in piling up material. Too often the note-books grow into a 
small library and involve unnecessary expenditures for rent or 
freight. 

The remedy is to entrust all notes to cards. The portable 
card catalog drawer, with paper slips of uniform size, and of 


different weights and colors, may be had from the library . 


bureau. These cards can be carried in a memorandum book, 
and as soon as a note is jotted down it can be assigned to its 
proper place. 
dropped out without disturbing anything else. For field work 
Prof. Barbour has a small box of strong japanned tin fitted with 
a leather sling. In it the cards can be arranged alphabetically 
until the collector gets back to his larger catalog. 


What Electrical Lighting Should Cost. . 


The following account of the cost of light and power at the 
University of Michigan, is of considerable value as showing 
what a well-regulated plant requires. The figures given will 
doubtless apply to any community of about the size of Ann 
Arbor. 

In working on the problem of securing more electricity from 
the University of Michigan light and power plant for the 
homeopathic hospital now building and the new science hall 
soon to be erected, Carroll D. Jones, of the department of elec- 


trical engineering of the university, has obtained some inter-- 


esting data. 
The figures show that the operating expense of the present 
lant for a year is as follows : . 
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Interest, depreciation, etc., - - - $2,274.00 
Labor —s- . . - . 1,775.00 
Supplies, oil, waste, etc. - - - 251.00 
Lamp renewals, carbons and globes - 840.00 
Coal (25 per cent. of coal used) - - 450.00 

Total - - - $5,590.00 


(Only 25 per cent. of the coal used is charged to the lighting 
and power account as the exhaust steam from the engines is 
used in heating the university buildings on the campus.) 

The total amount of work done b; the plant at the present 
time in a period of one year, is 179,700 kilowatt hours. This 
gives 3.112 cents as the cost per kilowatt hour. At the time 
the plant was installed the university was paying the Ann Ar- 
bor Electric Light and Power Company, 13.39 cents per kilo- 
watt hour. From these figures it would appear that the 
university saves by owning and operating its own plant 10.278 
cents on every kilowatt hour of electricity used. If it had to 
pay for the electricity it is now using at the old price of 13.39 
cents per kilowatt hour the cost of lighting and power would 
be $18,470 more than it now is. 

With 3.112 cents as the cost per kilowatt hour the cost of 
operating a 10-candle power incandescent lamp per hour is 
.186 cents, and the cost per hour for the arc lights 1.43 
cents. 

Since the installation of the university’s plant, motors aggre- 
gating 35 horse power and requiring 140 amperes, besides a 
large number of lamps, have been added to the system for 
which the dynamos produce the electricity. As now arranged, 
the system includes 5,194 incandescent lamps of 16 candle 
power each, 42 arc lamps ef 1,800 candle power each, and over 
20 motors, with an aggregate of 175 horse power. As the 
normal capacity of the three generators in the power house 
and at the hospitals is but 725 amperes, it is necessary to shut 
down certain machinery, including the motors that operate the 
ventilating fans in the law building and the power motor in the. 
physical laboratory, during the partion of the day between four 
and six o'clock Pp. M., when the number of lights in use is 
greatest. 

It is estimated that the new homeopathic hospital will re- 
quire 235 amperes, 100 for motors and 135 for lighting; and 
that the science hall soon to be built will take 370 amperes, 
120 for motors and 250 for lighting. Including these, the 
maximum load, which is now 720 amperes, or 120 beyond the 
normal capacity of the two generators on the campus, will be 
increased to 1,500 amperes. ; 

‘With generators having a normal capacity of 1,500 amperes 
the cost of electricity can be reduced below 3.112 cents per 
kilowatt hour and .168 cents per lamp hour. 

The estimates as worked out by Mr. Jones are as follows: 


Interest, depreciation, etc. - - - $5,187.00 
Labor - - - - - 2,375.00 
Supplies, etc. - - - - - 1,884.00 
Coal (25 per cent. of coal used) - - 1,065.00 

Total - - - $10,511.00 


The total output of the plant would be 425,000 kilowatt 
hours ; the cost per kilowatt hour 2.48 cents ; and the cost per 
lamp hour .15 cents. 


Enterprises of the Perry People. 


The Perry Pictures Company has issued a little circular of 
its reproductions that are suitable for the celebration of the 
birthdays of great men. These are certain to be of value in 
preparation for school entertainments and exhibitions, as well 
as arousing interest in the great worthies of our national 
history. 

Another enterprise of the Perry Company that is worthy of 
especial commendation is the series of larger pictures now 
issued at a price of five cents each. These are really excellent, 
considering their price. They are worthy of a place in the 
most elegant home as well as in the school. Nothing more re- 
markable ia the way of inexpensive art reproductions has ever 
been put before the public. 

A venture which Mr. Perry hopes to have under way soon is 
a set of pictures for the Sunday-school. This field has never 
been properly covered. As everybody knows the little colored 
picture cards of the average Sunday-school are simply tinted 
atrocities. Mr. Perry believes that good art in the Sabbath- 
school will help to make the teaching effective. 
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School Pianos. 


Theoretically every school of any size and pretention has a 
good piano. Practically a great many schools have none or 
else possess some rattle-trap affair bought of a jobber in 1875 
and never kept in tune. 

It would seem, from talk with several manufacturers, that 
the school trade in pianos has not, in the past, been all that it 
should be. The complaints that have come to THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL have been two-fald. 

In the first place, according to the representatives of several 
firms, the price that school boards or purchasing agents are 
willing to pay is so ridiculously low that a reputable firm has 
great difficulty in placing its pianos ata profit ; and naturally 
they are not in the business of placing them at a loss. Asa 
member of the Chickering firm said, “The difference in pianos 
is more than one in materials employed. Many of the lowest 
grades of instruments are so put together as to look specious 
and plausible ; they are often of essentially the same materials 
as the more expensive instruments. 

The difference, of course, comes in the care with which the 
materials are put together. The tone of a piano depends upon 
the skill of the artist-artisan who works upon it. Roughly 
speaking, a hundred dollars represents the difference between 
the high-grade and the low-grade piano constructed of the same 
wood and ivory. The quality of the workmanship is the deter- 
mining factor in cost. 

School Trade Not Desirable. 

Now most school boards are well content to buy the lowest 
grade pianos. They think that the instrument which they se- 
cure forj$149.98 is good enough to be banged on at school. 

Perhaps it is. The point, however, would seem to be that no 
piano ought to be banged on at school. 

Such conditions as here described are hard for a firm like 
Chickering Sons, who have always had some share of the 
school trade to meet. They must either lower the standard of 
their workmanship—which they are naturally unwilling to do— 
or they must sell at a loss. 

The latter they have sometimes undertaken to do from a feel- 
ing that the placing of their pianos in large educational insti- 
tutions was a valuable form of advertising. In this matter 
they have most frequently been disappointed. So little care in 
many schools is taken of the pianos that they are soon no credit 
to the firm whose imprint they bear. 

As an instance, the Chickering people some time ago placed 
eight pianos in a town in New York state. Recently they were 
apprised of the fact that the instruments were in bad condition 
and they were constrained to make an offer to the board of 
education to take care of the pianos for thirty dollars a year. 
This was a sum considerably less than was charged by the per- 
son to whom the contract for tuning and repairing had been 
given. Yet the offer was not accepted. 

This complaint of bad treatment of instruments comes from 
Gther sources. The New York frepresentative of one of the 
other Boston houses stated that his firm, while anxious enough 
to sell pianos to school officials for their homes, always fought 
shy of the school trade. Again at the Estey Organ and Piano 
Company the statement was made that, while the firm would 
generally make the price right with school people, they did not 
especially care for the trade because of the atrocious treatment 
a piano gets in a school. When people have to listen to music 
* from an ill-conditioned instrument they straightway conceive a 
prejudice against the maker. Such advertising does not pay. 

At the offices of Hardman, Peck & Company, Mr. Dutton had 
a somewhat less pessimistic story to tell. He said that while 
it is a fact that in the schools of many towns musical instru- 
ments are badly handled, the manufacturer must distinguish be- 
tween legitimate and illegitimate hard treatment. A careful 
estimate develops the fact that in a school a piano is of neces- 
sity bound to undergo about ten times as severe treatment as 
in a private house. The manufacturer, however, has it in his 


power to furnish a piano which, like the Hardman, improves - 


under severe usage. A piano can beso constituted that it 
may be almost constantly played upon and still be better at the 
end of the fifth year than it was when first put in. 

As to improper hard treatment of the instrument, Mr. Dutton 
said that some such cases had been brought to their attention. 
They had, for instance, supplied pianos to a certain institute 

_ for the blind. The test to which their instruments were there sub- 
jected was too severe even for “ the only piano which improves 
under usage.” For such handling there is really no excuse. It is, 
however, a fact that in the average home the piano is not given 
the care and attention it deserves. People will spend more for 
repairs on a forty-five dollar bicycle than on a five hundred 
dollar piano. It would undoubtedly be a blessing if musical 
instruments were everywhere given the care they merit. 
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Some Good Pianos for Schools. 

Hardman, Peck & Company have long maintained a large 
trade with both public and private schools. They have placed 
a great many instruments in the public schools of New York 
city. One of their recent publications has for its title “The 
Hardman Piano in Schools, Churches, Lodges and Clubs.” It 
contains a long list of institutions that have been patrons of 
the firm. 

The Wing Piano Company is another New York firm which is 
largely engaged in the school trade. Mr. Newell expressed 
the opinion that it is well worth their while to keep in touch 
with the schools, even tho the immediate profit is slight. It is 
true, he said, that a firm often has to sell pianos to educational 
people for less than they are worth, but a great deal of trade 
is apt to result from such sales. As young people grow up and 
come to the point of buying pianos of their own they remember 
that such and such a piano was used in theschool. That re- 
membrance influences their choice. A good deal of the Wing 
trade is directly traceable to this influence of the school piano 
upon the children. The value of this kind of advertising out- 
weighs any possible unprofitableness in contracts and bad care 
of instruments. 

A well-known Chicago house which has worked up a big school 
business is the Chicago Cottage Organ Company. They are 
makers of the Kingsbury and Cable pianos, which have a very 
large sale thruout the Middle West and theSouth. It is said that 
more Kingsbury pianos are sold in the Southern states than any 
other make. They are used in such representative institutions 
as the University of Tennessee, at Knoxville, and the Gordon 
institute, at Barnesville, Ga. 

A Few Suggestions to School Officers. 

The practical conclusion to be arrived at from this discussion 
of the school piano traffic is, that boards and other friends of 
education would do well to look up the matter in their respect- 
ive communities. 

In the first place old and worn out instruments should be 
discarded. They can generally be disposed of in partial pay- 
ment for new pianos. It is not fair to subject children to the 
influences of defective music. 

In the second place, the contract system of buying pianos 
should be either abolished or /modified. As it now stands in 
most cities, it works great harm both to the manufacturers and 
to the schools. Two of the firms above mentioned complained 
bitterly of the competition, not of their organized rivals, but 
of irresponsible persons who buy parts of pianos from reput- 
able firms, put them together in some garret without any at- 
tention to seasoning and mechanism, and then with these hybrid 
instruments underbid the responsible piano people. Of course, 
where the system of invariably selecting the lowest bidder 
prevails, these sweat-shop pianos have to be accepted. It 
would seem that where a city has a purchasing agent he could 
do best by dealing directly with the leading firm, and that 
where the method of bidding prevails some standard of tone 
and musical quality established by a musical expert ought to 
be insisted upon. 

Thirdly, the tuning and care of instruments should be left, 
where possible, in the hands of the firm that placed them or, 
where that is impossible, should be carried in accordance with 
the rules laid down by them. Especial care should be taken 
of the instruments during the periods of school vacations and 
holidays when, especially in winter, the sudden and frequent 
changes of temperature almost certainly vitiate the action or 
tone of any piano that is not of the very best construction. [a 

It should, of course, be the business of the teachers to see 
that purposeless thumping and hammering is avoided. 


Steel Ceilings. 

The Philadelphia board of education has appropriated $1,350 
to defray the expense of replacing the plaster ceilings of the 
schools of the tenth section with steel ceilings. When a heavy 
fall of plaster occurred a few months ago in one of the build- 
ings—fortunately on a Sunday when the school was not in 
session—the board was unable to take any action toward pre- 
venting similar catastrophies. Now, however, a beginning has 
been made and it is hoped that in a short time the plaster ceil- 
ings will have been done away with thruout the city. 

Popularity of Acetylene. 

Acetylene is coming more and more into favor as ‘an illum- 
inant. A committee having in charge the Annapolis Naval 
academy is considering the advisability of introducing acetylene 
gas for the extension and improvement of the lighting facilities 
of the academy. This constitutes an important recognition of 
the claims of acetylene, and if adopted in preference to electric 
lights it will give a great impetus toward its general adoption 
thruout the country. 
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Convenient Eraser Pocket. 


The Morris & Dunham Eraser Pocket is something new in the 

way of school-room devices. At first sight its utility and 
* economy are apparent ; it merits careful consideration. 

The device is intended to be placed just underneath or over 
the chalk trough at intervals of two feet. Each time the 
eraser i is 8 dropped into one of these pockets, it frees itself of a 

a. certain amount of 
dust, in place of hav- 
ing the dust adhere to 
it when laid in the 
trough each time,— 
as isthe case in schools 
where these pockets 
have not been adopt- 
ed. Nothing is more 
untidy in the school- 
room than a promis- 
cuous assortment of 
erasers in the chalk 
trough, to be brushed 
down and destroyed 
underfoot by the pass- 
ing pupil. One need 
say nothing of the 
disturbance, annoyance, and dust that arise every time the 
erasers are picked up from the trough and placed in a pile. 

From a sanitary point of view the Morris & Dunham Eraser 
Pockets are a necessity. They reduce the dust to a minimum 
since the erasers having avoided all unnecessary accumulation, 
do not require frequent beating. As a rule the school eraser is 
hung by a loop to a nail or hook,——an arrangement that is 
dangerous to clothing and damaging to the wall. A further 
objection is that the average American boy, seeing a screw eye 
in the wall, is at once ‘tempted to transfer it to his pocket. 
Such a device as this here shown should be a permanent fixture 
in the school-room. It is manufactured and sold by Morris & 
Dunham, Davenport, Iowa. 


A Novel Agency. 


There are plenty of teachers’ agencies in this country, but 
it has been left to our English cousins to develop the pupils’ 
agency. According to Truth there is a large firm in London 
whose business consists in placing pupils in private schools, 
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The firm gets ten per cent. of the first year’s tuition of each 
pupil placed. It is said that the success of the scheme is in 
large measure due to the social standing of the heads of the 
firm, one member of which is a baronet. Here is an idea for 
some enterprising American. Our private school field has never 
been thoroly cultivated. 

Irresponsible Scissors. 

The Sunday-School Times of Philadelphia, is making an ef- 
fort to check the indiscriminate and often unauthorized re- 
printing of copyrighted matter without due credit. It is said 
that “it would be a matter of amazement to the average reader 
to know how many editors and publishers make up their pages 
week after week from the material that other brains have 
wrought out, and other men’s money paid for, in apparent un- 
consciousness that ordinary fairness and moral integrity de- 
mand otherwise.” 

A Booksellers’ Trust. 


For some time there has been talk of a consolidation among 
the booksellers of the country. Recently the Consolidated Re- 
tail Booksellers’ Company was incorporated at Trenton, N. J., 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000. The incorporators are 
C. W. King, Russell Vanderhoff and William J. Landall, of Jer- 
sey City, where the company will have its headquarters. It is 
said that the publishing of books ag well as the selling of books, 
will be part of the new scheme. No precise details can, at 
present, be obtained from the promoters of the enterprise. 


Ventilation and Heating of School. 


The general characteristics of a modern fourteen-room school 
building with large assembly hall are presented in the accom- 
panying picture of the interior of the Agassiz school, Boston. 
In the basement, midway of the length of the building, is loca- 
ted the apparatus, consisting of two fans, driven by a horizontal 
independent engine and arranged to force air thro, or by-pass 
it above, the heater. 

From the end of the heater extend two systems of overhead 
galvanized iron ducts, both rectangular in section, the upper 
conveying cold, the lower hot air. Both of these ducts connect 
with the bases of all the school-room flues. In addition, air is 
discharged from the hot-air duct to floor registers on the first 
floor corridor and in each of the cloak-rooms in the various 
floors. 

The heating and ventilation of this building were provided 
for by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston. 
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Arrangement for Ventilation in the Agassiz school, Boston, 
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Educational Trade Field. 


“The Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 
1897-98, volume I., part 1, recently published by the govern- 
ment printing office, Washington, contains a “ History of Amer- 
ican Text-Books on Arithmetic,” by James M. Greenwood, 
superintendent of the schools of Kansas City, and Artemus 
Martin, editor of the Mathematical Magazine. 

The account covers the bibliography of the subject from 1729, 
when Isaac Greenwood’s “Arithmetiek Vulgar and Decimal,” 
was Cee in Boston by Kneeland and Green. Wherever it 
could be obtained, a brief sketch is given ofthe authors. Two 
hundred sixty works are described and an estimate is placed 
upon each book. It is the opinion of Mr. Greenwood that for 
fifty years after the appearance of Nicholas Pike’s arithmetic, 
in 1811, little progress was made in the method or manner of 
the arithmetics published. A new era is marked by the writ- 
ings of Warren Colburn, Greenleaf, Davies, Ray, Perkins, Thom- 
son, Stoddard and Brooks. 


The firm of J. M. Olcott & Company have moved into more 
commodious quarters than they have been occupying at 78 
Fifth avenue, New York. They are still in the same building, 
and the New York end of the business continues to be managed 
by Mr. D. P. Olcott and Mr. W. S. Crandall. 


The salaries paid to grade teachers and high school assist- 
ants in many towns and cities in Northern [llinois are perhaps 
larger than in any other part of the country, except in the far 
West, or in some of the Eastern cities. In the yicinity of 
Chicago, for instance, there are a number of schools that pay 
grade teachers from $500 to $650 the first year. According 
to their schedules, this salary is increased $50 annually until a 
maximum of $800 is reached. High school assistants usually 
receive from $700 to $1,500. The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, placed teachers last year in Elgin, 
Aurora, Oak Park, River Forest, La Grange, Blue Island, Lake 
Forest, Highland Park, Elmhurst, South Evanston, Batavia, 
Dixon, St. Charles, Sycamore, Savannah, Hinsdale, Maywood, 
and Geneva. These are among the best school towns in Illinois. 


Several noteworthy accessions have been made to the staff of 
Everett 0. Fisk & Company. Mr. J. C. Anthony and Mrs. Mary 
R. Jordan are to join the force at the New York office. Mr. 
Anthony is a graduate of Brown university who has had exper- 
ience as principal of city schools in New Britain, Conn., and in 
Boston. Mrs. Jordan was educated at Vassar college and has 
had large experience in the schools of New Jersey and New 
York city. Mr. C. W. Crocker becomes associated with 
Mr. F. B. Spaulding at Chicago. Mr. Crocker has for years 
been connected with a Chicago publishing house. No man in 
the Middle West knows the educational field better. He is a 
brother. of Mr. Henry E. Crocker, who has for ten years been 
the head manager of the New York office. 


Mr. William C. Smith, widely known as the editor and pub- 
lisher of School Education published at Minneapolis, has retired 
from the management to enter upon a new work the character 





of which has not been made known as yet. Mr. Smith isa 
wide-awake, energetic, business man, and under his direction 
School Education was one of the most attractive and practical 
papers for teachers. We wish him success in his new field. 
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The Field for Trade in Cuba. 


The Eagle Pencil Company has captured the contract for sup- 
plying 25,000 dozen pencils for the use of the schools in Cuba, 
The competition, both foreign and domestic, is said to have 
been of the keenest. 


The New York Silicate Book Slate Coventes Vesey street 
New York, has received an order from Cuba for 15,000 
slates. 


The Grand Rapids School Furniture Company is doing a big 
business in Cuba. According to Mr. Charles Reed, their repre- 
sentative, who has been staying at the Hotel Bartholdi, New 
York, they have already shipped five thousand desks and expect 
to make it fifty thousand within the year. There is no doubt 
that this is a great field for American enterprise. 


A further announcement, regarding the Cuban trade, comes 
from the J. 8. Hammett Company, Boston, who have succerded 
in placing 1,509 blackboards in the schools of the island. This 
field is evidently one of exceeding richness. Cuban schools 
have so long existed without any of the necessities of instruc- 
tion that the bulk of educational trade is bound for some time 
to be very Jarge. . 


Mr. M. T. Rogers, president of the J. L. Hammett Company, 
is in Cuba, looking after the interests of his firm in our new de- 
pendencies. There are, of course, a great many contracts for 
school furniture to be awarded, and the Hammett Company 
looks forward to getting its share. 


Among Publishing Houses. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Company have moved into new quarters 
at 426 West Broadway, N. Y. This firm has now made New 
York its headquarters. 


Some time ago the American Book Company, thru its Atlanta 
office, offered prizes for the best essays from the public school 
system of Georgia. The decisions of the awarding commission 
have been made. The Teachers’ Prize, for the best essay on 
“Science as a Factor in Public School Education,” goes to 
Mr. E. A. Pound, principal of public schools, Waycross, Ware 
county, Ga. The Nash Industrial Prize, for the best essay of 
all, no matter the topic or grade, upon the subject of “ An Ac- 
count of the Mineral and Manufacturing Interests of Georgia,” 
has been awarded to Miss May Wheatley, a pupil of the public 
schools of Americus, Sumter county. A large number of minor 
prizes and honorable mentions were given. 


Little, Brown & Company are issuing a handsome catalog 
of their publications in general literature, including the books 
formerly issued by Roberts Brothers. They are the only au- 
thorized American publishers of the works of the Polish novel- 
ist, Sienkiewiecz. 


A marked innovation in writing books is announced by the 
house of Eaton & Company, Chicago. Hitherto all copy-books 
have contained examples of handwriting that were the product 
of the engraver’s tools alone. In the Eaton series every word 
of the specimens for copy has been written with a steel pen 
and reproduced by photographic process. The pupil will nou, 
at the outset, be discouraged by an impossible copy. 


The house of Raphael Tuck & Sons, London, issues a descrip- 
tive pamphlet of the Raphael House, their new place of publica- 
tion. The interiors shown are very attractive. This house is 
one of the most remarkable in the publishing field. Its output 
of children’s books is only one of its many activities. Pri- 
marily it is the largest manufacturer in the world of Christ- 
mas and Easter souvenirs. 


D. C. Heath & Company are bringing out “Publishing a 
Book,” by Charles Welsh, a little book which gives many prac- 
tical details for young authors upon the preparation of manu- 
script, etc. 


The new Era United States History, by Anna Tolman Burton, 
will unless all signs fail prove to be a good seller for Eaton & 
Company, Chicago. Mr. Eaton writes that the book was adapted 
by the Chicago school board before it was in the binders’ 
hands. The committee on text-books had merely seen the 
sheets. 


Mr. F. W. Watkins, of the Faber-Prang Art Company, of 
Springfield, Mass., has taken charge of the firm’s Boston exhibi- 
tion room at 36 Bromfield street. The display of art goods 
there is said to be the best the firm has ever shown. 
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School Law. 

















Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. Fisuer. 


Removal and Discharge of Teachers—Statute Law. 


Iowa.—Tho the remedy of a teacher, when aggrieved 
by the action of the board of directors, in a proceeding 
under code, section 2782 in removing him, where he had 
an opportunity to be heard, is by appeal to the county 
superintendent, the remedy of a teacher wrongfully dis- 
charged without such hearing is by action for breach of 
contract. 

(Burk vs. Independent School Dist., etc., Iowa, S. C.) 


New York.—Chapter 387, Laws 1896, gives the board 
of school superintendents power to remove teachers, 
subject to the review of the board of education. Under 
the charter of the city of New York, the school board 
has the power to consider charges against teachers of 
any public schools, and the conclusions of the board are 
made final, subject to an appeal in certain matters to the 
state superintendent of public instruction. A decision 
of the board of school superintendents, made prior .to 
the taking effect of said charter (Feb. 1, 1898) remov- 
ing a teacher, was taken by appeal to the board of edu- 
cation. Under section 1058 of the charter, the power 
to review such decision was given to the board of the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, to which board 
the matter was transferred by the board of education. 
It was held that the decision of the board of such 
boroughs was not subject to review by the courts. But 
by section 26 of chapter 387, such board of school super- 
intendents is authorized to remove teachers, by the de- 
termination of a majority of the inspectors of the district ; 
the teacher having a right of appeal to the board of 
education. This section is held to give the board power 
to remove a teacher, subject to such approval, without 
notice and without trial, subject only to an appeal to the 
board of education, and without power of review in the 
courts. 

(People vs. Huber, N. Y., S. C.) 


Tennessee.—Under the Shannon’s code, section 1448, 
providing that written contracts shall be made with all 
public school teachers in a form to be prescribed by the 
school regulations, and section 1430, limiting the power 
of directors to dismiss a teacher for causes of ‘incompe- 
tency, improper conduct, or inattention to duties, it being 
the custom to employ a teacher for the scholastic year, 
the length of which depends on the amount of school 
funds, the directors cannot, by limiting the first term to 
three months ending in November, and commencing a 
second term in January, limit the teachers’ employment, 
without any other than personal reasons, to the first 
three months. 

(School Directors, etc. vs. Lean, Tenn., S. C.) 


Washington.—The directors of a school district which 
employed thirteen teachers, having determined to reduce 
the number for the ensuing year to twelve, passed a 
resolution that all the teachers whose terms expired be 
employed for the ensuing year subject to their right to 
“relieve” one of them, if all desired to accept. Held, 
that they all having accepted, one of them was not re- 
lieved or removed by a mere resolution of the board 
requesting her to resign. A resolution requesting a 
teacher to resign is not equivalent to a resolution remov- 
ing her and cannot be given the same legal effect The 
board did not proceed in a legal manner to withdraw 
from the contract, by removing the plaintiff, and there 
was no lawful rescision of the contract to teach. 

(Kenney vs. School Dist., etc., Wash., S. C.) 


Note—The contract sued on was founded on the following 
otice. Miss Kenney: “ You are hereby notified that at a meet- 
g of the school board, Dist. No. 1, held March 27, 1897, you 
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were re-engaged a teacher of school at a salary of $50 per 
month. Term, 9 months. Please signify your acceptance. By 
order of board of directors, P. N. Meek, clerk.” On the follow- 
ing day plaintiff gave a written notice of acceptance. At a 
subsequent meeting the board passed a resolution directing the 
clerk to request her to resign. She did not resign, however, 
and the court holds that she is entitled to recover the salary 
mentioned in the contract.) 


Missouri.—The requirement (Rev. Stat. 1889, Sec. 
3158), that contracts made by the school board with 
teachers shall be executed in duplicate, is directory 
merely ; and failure to comply with the requirement does 
not invalidate the contract. The requirements of the 
statute as to the filing of the contract with the district 
clerk, and its attestation by him, being not within the. 
control of the teacher, the omission cannot prejudice 
him or render him ineligible to teach. 

(McShane vs. School Dist., etc.) 


Montana.—Action of school trustees in dismissing a 
teacher without a hearing is waived by his appearing 
and asking for and being granted a hearing on the 
charge made against him, resulting in his being found 
guilty. But when school trustees dismiss a teacher on 
sufficient evidence of immoral conduct, their action on 
a rehearing, of finding him innocent, will authorize his 
recovery of salary only from the time thereof. 

(Kelley vs. School District, etc.) 


Revocation of License, 


Kentucky.—The county school superintendent is a 
judicial tribunal in the trial of a teacher for the purpose 
of determining whether his certificate shall be revoked ; 
and, where he is without jurisdiction by reason of the 
fact that the act complained of is not one that author- 
izes the revocation of the teacher’s license, the proper 
remedy is an appeal to the circuit court for a writ to 
prohibit the trial. 

(County Supt. etc. vs. Taylor, Ky., S. C.) 

Note—Section 4417, Ky. St. providing that the county 
superintendent may suspend or remove a teacher for certain 
causes does not authorize the revocation of a teacher’s license. 


Mississippi.—So long as a public school teacher holds 
his license to teach, his rights to employment can be di- 
vested only on the statutory grounds, and he must be 
proceeded against on written specific charges, after due 
notice and by a fair trial. 

(Brown vs. Owen, Miss., S. C.) 


we 
The’ £olian. 


An article suggesting educational possibilities of Ihe Holian 
in schools, will appear in these columns next month. 





A medical expert makes the following statement in regard to 
early training in piano playing; that of one thousand girls 
studying the piano before the age of twelve years, almost three- 
fifths are troubled with nervous diseases in later life. 
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Success in Teaching. 


It was well said by Andrew Carnegie that the 
first stepping stone to success by a young man is a deter- 
mination to do more than the work prescribed by his 
employer. Here is a great truth for the teacher. He 
_ is set to hear a spelling lesson ; if he does no more than 
hear it he is off the track of success. The great 
teacher is one who does this additional soniething. And 
no one can do that who enters the school-room just the 
same to-day as yesterday. 

Of course success in teaching must not be measured 
by the size of the salary one gets. William H. Maxwell 
is paid the exceptional salary of $7,500 per year as super- 
intendent of the New York city schools, but not because 
he was exceptionally successful as a teacher in the class- 
room. Let not the teacher delude himself with the idea 
that he will rise to highly salaried positions by doing 
good work in the school-room. He must have truer and 
greater ideals to impel him to constant progress. The 
highest reward of teaching is rightly the feeling that 
one has made, and is continuing to make, the most of one’s 
opportunities in the great work of uplifting humanity. 
When God looked upon His creation “He saw that it 
was good ;” that was His reward; it was enough for 
Him, and such a feeling of satisfaction must be enough 
for the teacher. 

Many a teacher does a glorious work in the school- 
room and receives but a small pecuniary reward. No 
laborer in this world is to be more highly honored than 
the teacher in the country school who does a really seri- 
ous work, and who continues to do it with no hope of an 
increased compensation. There is no hope that he will 
become in time a highly paid superintendent ; he is not 
expecting this result; he is happy to be of the benefit 
which he feels he is to the boys and girls who assemble 
in the school-house with him. 

Such a man, if he arrives at the point in teaching that 
he does more than the routine work, is able to affect the 
spiritual nature of the pupil, may claim to be successful, 
no matter what his salary. 

A a 
A’ High Calling. 

Among the comments upon the retirement of Dr. R.S. 
Storrs from his long pastorate in Brooklyn we find this : 
that he gave thoro preparation to all his duties and that 
“he acted as tho his calling was a high one.” Here is a 
lesson for those who stand before the world as educators. 
Many a superintendent, principal, or teacher feels that 
he is not held in high esteem by his community. But 
what are these doing to cause people to think highly of 
them? Are they-keeping up with the best in educational 
progress? Are they daily preparing more clearly to dis- 
cern their ever-growing duties and to meet the new de- 
mands made upon them? Are they acting “as tho their 
calling was a high one” ?° A wholesome self-examination 
of this kind will soon disclose why people are not yet 
ready to place the educators on a plane with the great 
benefactors of the human race. 
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Frying-Pan Reform. 


From time to time the daily. papers print reports of 
meetings held to help (ostensibly) the poor. If it were 
not for the sadness of the subject one might be inclined 
to satirize, for some of the accounts are really laughter- 
provoking. Take the recent gathering in New York city, 
for instance, at which college presidents and professers, 
clergymen and literary people, devoted one whole session 
to denouncing the frying-pan! As tho the difficulty was 
not to get something to put into that frying-pan! Me- 
thinks the poor people sitting on the back seats must 
have listened with open-mouthed wonder. In fact the 
whole world wonders. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL firmly believes that the best way to 
help the poor is to help the children. Keep the adults 
from starving wherever that duty arises, but let the 
strength of humanitarians be spent on the children. 
There is not enough done for them. The public school 
is only the beginning of the efforts of society to make 
life easier and happier for them. Associations ought to 
be formed to follow up the boys and girls who leave the 
school-rooms, to see that they are employed during the 
day and attend clubs, singing schools, libraries, lec- 
tures, evening schools, churches, etc. Here is a line of 
work to be done, thecare for the “struggling tenth.” Do 
not let visions of frying-pans disturb you, ye benevolent 
ladies and gentlemen. For the present turn to more fun- 
damental work. There are serious problems to be 
solved. 

a 


Roman Catholic Schools. 


There are more than ten million Roman Catholics in 
this country. They maintain ten universities, thirty sec- 
ular seminaries with 2,630 seminarians; seventy-nine 
religious seminaries with 1,198 seminarians ; 178 colleges 
for boys, 662 academies for girls, 3,811 parish schools 
with 854,523 pupils. In 251 orphan asylums there are 
35,453 orphans. Thus the number of children in educa- 
tional institutions maintained by the Catholic church 
comes within a little less than 20,000 of one million. 
What a powerful factor this represents in the training 
of the youth of this country ! 

Se 


A Spencer Memorial. 


The plan to erect a building in Geneva, O., as a mem- 
orial to Platt R. Spencer, is well under way. A letter 
says, “ The work is begun, and it is hoped that the build- 
ing may be completed the present year, the centennial of 
Mr. Spencer’s birth. The sum of $25,000 is needed.” 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL takes pleasure in mentioning this 
for two reasons : (1) Because the teacher is being recog- 
nized as one worthy of public remembrance ; (2) because 
memorials are now taking a form that will benefit suc- 
ceeding generations. Instead of columns and statues, 
libraries and hospitals are being founded. The stone 
over Platt R. Spencer’s grave was erected by a former 
pupil, Mahlon J. Woodruff, of New York. In the dedi- 


cation “his grateful pupil” says that Mr. Spencer was 
something more than a lesson hearer, that he “was a 
poet, penman, educator, reformer, benefactor, and author 
of Spencerian penmanship.” Mrs. Pluma L. Cowles, of 
Geneva, Ohio, is the secretary of the Spencerian Memorial 
library. 
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The Next N. E. A. Meeting. 


Charleston will get the N. E. A. after all. There is 
no longer any doubt about it, tho the executive com- 
mittee has not yet decided the matter. The concessions 
promised by the railroads south of Washington are un- 
usually generous. The excursion rates to places famed 
for historic interest and natural beauty will be lower 
than ever before. Chattanooga with its Lookout moun- 
tain and the Chickamauga battlefield ; Asheville, in the 
“land of the sky” ; the wonderful cavesof Luray and other 
Southern summer resorts are within convenient reach and 
ought to attract a large number of the visiting teachers. 
The’ outlook is that arrangements will be made to have 
tickets stamped for return from Washington. In that 
case the excursionist will not be compelled to start from 
Charleston at the expiration of his ticket, but may go at 
once to the national capital. However, all these matters 
will be much more fully presented when the decision of 
the executive committee of the N. E. A. is officially an- 
nounced. - 

As to Charleston’s ability to take care of the conven- 
tion, assurances have been received that nothing will be 
left undone to provide comfortable accommodations for 
all who may come, and the best families of the city have 
offered the hospitality of their homes. Whatever is 
lacking in hotel conveniences is to be more than made 
up by the public-spirited people. 

The whole South takes an interest in the convention. 
The new national spirit which pervades all the states of 
Dixie coupled with the ever growing movement for ex- 
tension and improvement of public education, gives to 
the coming of the N. E. A. a meaning such as it has 
never had before. The convention is wanted for the 
good it will do; for the inspiration it will give to those 
who have been laboring, under many discouragements, for 
a richer common sehool course; for the stimulus it will 
prove in rousing public sentiment to a practical appreci- 
ation of the needs of the schools in the South, and the 
benefits that will be derived from a general uplifting. 
The arguments contained in this plea are powerfully per- 
suasive. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL cheerfully waives whatever ob- 
jections it may have had against going to Charleston, 
and trusts the executive committee will act promptly to 
open the way for a proper presentation of the attractions 
held out to the attendants of the convention of 1900. 

HF 


Teachers After Tax Dodgers. 

Chicago teachers who have found their salaries cut 
down and their supplies cut into on account of insufficient 
appropriations are determined to go to the root of the 
whole trouble. It is a matter of common report that 
many corporations are not paying their fair share of the 
burdens of taxation. The Chicago Teachers’ Federation 
has appointed two members, on salary, to represent its 
interests. They have obtained leave of absence for a 
year and will open an office. Their especial duty will be 
to follow up closely all corporation capital stock 
schedules. 

a 

Of the various educational measures under considera- 
tion at Albany, the opinion is widespread among New 
York teachers that Senator Fallows’ bill subserves their 
interests best. It provides that no female teacher is to 
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receive less than $600 and no male teacher less than $800. 
After ten years of service no woman teacher shall re- 
ceive less than $1,080, and after fifteen years not less 
than $1,320. Men who have seen twelve years of ser- 
vice shall receive not less than $2,400. No vice-princi- 
pal, first assistant or head of a department shall have 
less than $1,440. Men in such positions are to be paid 
not less than $2,500. These rates are also to be the 
minima for principals of schools of less than twelve 
classes. 


The school janitors are going to have their own club 
house. “ Engineers’ Janitors’ Association of the Public 
Schools of the City of New York” is the name of the in- 
corporated body whose certificate was filed at Albany, on 
Jan, 27. 





Benjamin W. Roberts, who died on January 25, was 
engaged in common school work at Cambridge, Mass., 
for nearly fifty-two years. Last spring a handsome new 
school of that city was named after him and he was 
elected headmaster of it. Here he continued in active 
service until within a week of his death. Before that he 
was for fifty-one years principal of the Allston sehool. 
A son of Mr. Roberts, Arthur Wellington Roberts, is 
teacher in the Penn Charter school at Philadelphia.. Mrs. 
Sarah L. Harris, widow of the late treasurer of the Union 
Pacific railroad, and Mrs. Frank Jewell, of Minneapolis, 
are his surviving daughters. 

President Schurman, of Cornell (who served on the 
Philippine commission), says: “There is no Philippine 
native; there are eighty-four different tribes, each 
speaking a different language. The effect of Spanish 
rule has been to make them suspicious of white men. 
When they come to realize the blessing of liberty the 
Americans will bring them, they or their children will 


bless us for going there.” 
Ra 


Environment. 


A lily grew in a garden far 
From the dust of the city street; 

It had no dream that the universe 
Held aught less pure and sweet 

Than its virgin self ; so chaste was it, 
So perfect its retreat. 


When night came down the lily looked 
In the face of the stars and smiled ; 

Then went to sleep—to the sleep of death— 
As the soul of a little child 

Goes back to the clasp of the Father-soul 
Untouched and undefiled. 


A lily bloomed on the highway close 
To the tread of the sweeping throng ; 
It bore the gaze of a hundred eyes 
Where burned the flame of wrong ; 
And one came by who tore its heart 
With a ruthless hand and strong. 


It caught no glimpse of a garden fair, 
It knew no other name 

For a world that used and bruised it so 
Than a world of sin and shame ; 

And hopeless, crushed, its spirit passed 
As the evening shadows came. 

And who can say but the sheltered one 
A sullied flower had been 

Had its home been out on the highway close 
To the path of shame and sin ? 

And the other forever angel-white 
Had it blossomed safe within ? 


—ELIZABETH GALLUP PERKINS in Boston Transcript. 
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British Reverse in Natal. 


Gen. Buller’s latest attempt to relieve Ladysmith 
proves to have resulted in the worst reverse that the Bri- 
tish have sustained in the whole war. Warren’s men 
captured the high hill known as Spion Kop without much 
opposition and entrenched its rocky sides, but a murder- 
ous fire was poured into them from other points sur- 
rounding it, followed by a charge of the Boers that drove 
the British from their point of vantage. The losses on 
both sides were great, but that of the British exceeded 
the Boers. As estimates vary widely, it is impossible to 
give figures. 

After the battle the whole British force was with- 
drawn to the south side of the. Tugela river, including 
Dundonald’s brigade of cavalry for whose safety grave 
fears had been expressed. It is nowsaid that Ladysmith 
will be left to its fate ; no further attempt will be made 
to relieve it. Gen. White has two courses open before 
him—either to surrender or to cut his way out. The 
former would be humiliating to British pride ; the latter 
might cost an enormous loss of life. 

In the meantime, the reverse has made Britain’s en- 
emies more vociferous than ever. Unmistakable satis- 
faction is voiced thruout Germany and France. The 
British themselves acknowledge that grave mistakes have 
been made in the campaign. It was against Gen. White’s 
judgment to remain in Ladysmith. His being cooped up 
there has changed the whole course of the campaign, and 
made the British fight at a disadvantage among the hills 
of Natal. There is a demand in England for a larger 
army and a central advance into the enemy’s country 
thru the plains of the Orange Free State. 

Fears are expressed in Great Britain that the reverse 
in South Africa may embolden Europern foes to combine 
against the island kingdom. Troops are kept waiting 
and the fleet is mobilized as a warning to Europe not to 
interfere. 

Gen. Roberts, it is said, is getting ready for his cam- 
paign against the Orange Free State. In the meantime 
Gen. Buller is, by his operations, to hold as many of the 
Boers in Natal as possible. 

A refuge who lately arrived at Durban reported that 
the Boer arsenal at Johannesburg, where shells for their 
big guns were made, was blown up on January 20. This 
is a severe blow for them, as they can import no more 
ammunition by way of Lorenzo Maiques. 

Thru Boer sources a report recently came that Mafe- 
king had been relieved. The place had been besieged 
by the Boers for about three months. 


The Speech of the Queen, 


In the speech of the queen read at the opening of parlia- 
ment, on January 30, she refers to the heroism of the 
soldiers and sailors in South Africa, but expresses grief 
at the loss of so many lives; she has witnessed with 
pride the patriotic eagerness and the spontaneous loyalty 
with which her subjects in all parts of her dominions 
have come forward to share in the common defence of 
imperial interests. She felt confident she should not 
look to them in vain when she exhorted them to sustain 
and renew their exertions until they had brought the 
struggle for the maintenance of the empire and the as- 
sertion of its supremacy in South Africa to a victorious 
conclusion. 

In the discussion of the speech severe attacks were 
made in both houses on the policy of the government, 
the chief critic being Lord Rosebery. Both parties ad- 
vocate the prosecution of the war, but differ as to the 
course thus far pursued. 


Tragedy in Kentucky. 


The contest for the governorship of Kentucky, over 
which serious trouble had been feared for some time, re- 
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sulted in a tragedy on January 30. William Goebel, the 
Democratic candidate for governor, was walking up the 
path to the capitol in which the Republican governor, 
Taylor, has his office, when some one in the building 
fired from a window several shots, one of which inflicted 
a mortal wound. A man was arrested charged with the 
crime. The Republicans denounce the shooting ; all the 
Kentucky troops were called out. 


The Successor of President Diaz. 


The appointment of General Bernardo Reyes as Mexi- 
can minister of war is only the carrying out of a plan 
long entertained by President Diaz of providing for the 
succession and himself retiring from active part in public 
affairs. While Limantour stands pre-eminent as the re- 
public’s financial genius, and Mariscal commands confidence 
in the foreign affairs department, Reyes is considered to 
have more executive ability. For a long time Diaz has 
wished to retire, and it is said that as soon as he gets 
affairs in shape he will make a foreign tour. 


Violations of the Exclusion Act. 


The trial has begun at Fargo, N. D., of seventv-four 
Chinese who have been in jail there for some time charged 
with violation of the exclusion act. It seems that many 
Chinese come by the way of Canada and are smuggled over 
the border. It is also claimed that a plot has been re- 
vealed by which the Mongolians who return to their 
native country permanently sell their passports, and by 
substitution of photographs many are able to come into 
the country contrary to law. 


Our Trade With Asia Growing. 


A report on our Asiatic trade shows that there has 
been a great development of our commerce with China 
and Japan during the past ten years. Our exports have 
gained 256 per cent. and our imports 36 per cent. in 
that time. Our exports to the countries mentioned con- 
sisted chiefly of cotton, cotton goods, kerosene oil, wheat 
flour, and manufactures of iron and steel. Aside from 
these five classes the chief exports have been paper, alco- 
hol, tobacco, leather, lubricating oils, lumber, and scien- 
tific apparatus. Silk and tea comprised the bulk of the 
imports. 

A New Alaskan Route. 


Captain W. R. Abercrombie, who commanded the Cop- 
per river exploring expedition last season, has just made 
a report to the war department. The chief topic treated 
is the laying out of the great trans-Alaskan military 
route from Port Valdez, Alaska, to Port Egbert, on the 
Yukon. While engaged in this work the officer was 
charged to take note of the military resources of the 
country, of its adaptability for agriculture and stock 
raising, and the fuel and food products for man and ani- 
mal. 

Captain Abercrombie says that the proximity of tie and 
bridge timber and the absence of any difficult engineer- 
ing features would render the building of a railroad a 
comparatively easy problem. At the same time the fu- 
ture of such a railroad would be good, owing to heavy 
veins of mineral deposits. He found the utmost destitu- 
tion in the Copper river country; hundreds of people 
were dying of starvation and scurvy. 


Alfred the Great. 


The people of Great Britain are already planning to 
celebrate the millennial anniversary of the death of this 
noted king in 1901. Numerous literary, art, and scien- 
tific societies, together with English people in various 
parts of the world, will take part in the celebration. He 
was born in the Berkshire district in 849 and became 
king of Wessex in 871. He was a soldier, an orator, a 
lawyer, an architect, a lover of learning, doing much to 
preserve ancient manuscripts. A monument will be 
erected at his burial place in Winchester as part of the 
memorial service, 
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Chicago Text-Book Committee Complete. 


The committee of the Chicago board of education, which is 
to look into the advisability of municipa)] publishing, is now 
ready to work. Miss Catherine Goggin has been appointed a 
member, as a representative of the grammar grades. She is 





Asst. Supt. W. W. SPEER, Chicago. 
Author of the well-known Speer Method of Arithmetic.. 


the seventh member of the commission. The othersare Trus- 
tees Meier, Loesch, and Stolz, Supt. Andrews, District Supt. 
Speer, and Prin. Norton. The committee will report upon the 
practicability of the board’s publishing its own books or of 
letting the contract to the lowest bidder. The subject will be 
investigated thoroly. 


Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance. 


HANOVER, N. H.—The new department of Dartmouth col- 
lege, which is established under the terms of a donation of 
$300,000 from Mr. Edward Tuck, undertake to train men of 
practical affairs. It will be in effect a school for higher com- 
mercial education. The courses offered presuppose a good 
knowledge of history and modern languages, including Eng- 
lish and elementary political science. The curriculum of the 
school will be designed with special reference to modern his- 
tory, including recent diplomacy, the laws of property and 
contracts, the management of trust funds and investments, 
methods of corporate and municipal administration and sub- 
jects connected with the civil and consular service. 

President Tucker says that it is not intended to compete 
with the ordinary business school, but to prepare men who will 
carry into business the culture and refinement of the college 
graduate. 


Teachers’ Meeting at Brookline. 


The January monthly meeting of the Brookline teachers was 
unusually interesting from the announcement of Supt. Dutton’s 
resignation and from the presence of Mr. F. S. Marvin, in- 
spector of her majesty’s schools in East London. Head- 
master Sanford, of the Brookline high s hool, gave voice te 
the feelings of the teachers in an eloquent expression of regret 
at the loss of Supt. Dutton. 

Mr. Marvin spoke briefly upon his plans for traveling and 
studying diffrent methods of school work. He stated that 
altho he had landed at Boston only a few days before, he had 
already seen enough to convince him of the superiority of 
American schools. He had noted in the schools of Brookline 
and other places the three marks of a good school: first. com- 
prehensiveness of scope; second, unity of design; third, an 
ethical end. 


Sabbatical Year for Normal Schools. 


The educational department of the Twentieth Century club 
of Boston entertained a large number of normal school people 
at its last meeting on Jan. 23. The immediate occasion was a 
lecture by Prof. W. M. Davis, of Harvard, upon the advan- 
tages of the sabbatical year,—an arrangement by which Har- 
vard professors are allowed every seventh year for study 
abroad. Such an arrangement Prof. Davis believes to be very 
much needed in normal schools where the tendency toward 
narrowness and provincialism has constantly to be combated. 

Representatives of the state board of education and of ali 
the state normal schools were present,—among others Hon. 
F. A. Hill; Mr. A. G. Boyden, of Bridgewater; Mr. Henry 
Wittemore, of Framingham; Mr. W. A. Baldwin, of Hyannis ; 
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Mr. W. P. Beckwith, of Salem; Mr. F: F. Coburn, of Lowell. 
There was an informal reception after the lecture, Miss 
Gertrude Edmund, of Lowell, presiding. 


Changes in Apprenticeship System. 


WorCBSTER, MAss.— Some important changes in the system 
of apprenticeship at the Worcester state normal school are 
announced. Formerly pupils of the school were expected to 
assist in the public schools of the city for six months. That 
term has now been prolonged to a year It is believed that 
the Worcester students have opportunities which are allowed 
nowhere else in the country. For instance, many of them are 
now doing duty in Memorial hospital, where they give instruc- 
tion to convalescent children. The appentices are under the 
direct charge of the hospital authorities. Then, too, pupils 
have been sent to the truant school at Oakdale, where the 
meet with quite different children. They go-out in pairs, eac 
pair serving for a fortnight. The carifare is paid by Supt. 
Johnson, of the truant school. 


Unveiling of Sheldon Statue. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The_ statue erected to Edward Austin 
Sheldon by school children of New York state was unveiled 
on January 11, by Gov. Roosevelt. It stands at the foot of 
the senate staircase in the capitol. The exercises consisted 
of a presentation address by State Supt. Skinner, an address 
by Hon. W. T. Harris, a few words on behalf of the state 
normal school at Oswego by Prin. Isaac B. Poucher, and of 
remarks on behalf of the normal schools of the state by Dr. W. 
J. Milne. The statue is the work of John Francis Brines. 


Secretary Hill’s Report. 


The Massachusetts report, covering the school year 1898-99, 
of the state board of education, has been seated to the legis- 
lature. It shows an increase of 270 in the number of schools 
of the state and an increase of 15.836 in the numher of persons 
in attendance upon the public schools. 

The cost of schooling per pupil as determined by expenses 
exclusive of buildings, was $25.63—an increase from the pre- 
ceding year of forty-one cents; as determined by the expenses 
inclusive of buildings, $34.85—a decrease from the preceding 
year of forty-four cents. In general the distribution of the 
school burdens among the towns of the state is said to be very 
uneven, being as oppressively heavy for some towns as it is 
conspicuously light tor others. 

There are in Massachusetts 168 superintendents of schools 
with an average salary of $1,761. One is paid $4,200, three are 
paid $4,000, eleven are paid less than $1,000. 

The board asks for $3,000 for state institutes and recommer ds 
the repeal of the restriction limiting the expenditure for a 
single state institute to $350. It does not need half that 
amount for the usual one-day institute; it needs double that 
amount for a long summer institute. 


Unsanitary Wollaston School-House. 


Quincy, Mass.—The sanitary condition of the Wollaston 
school building, as well as the system of ventilation in use, has 
been the source of much complaint on the part of parents. 
The matter was finally brought to the attention of the Quincy 
city council, who late last year made an appropriation to re- 
plumb the building and connect it with the public sewer. This 
is now being done but the citizens of Wolla:ton are not satis- 
fied. They think that the ventilation ought also to be looked 
after. A petition complaining of the building has recently 





Supt. W. B. PowELL, of Washington, D.C. 
See article on Washington schools, page 119. 
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been sent to the state police. Asa result Inspector Moore has 
visited the building and made an inspection, The school com- 
mittee has received a notice demanding that better and ad- 
ditional means of ventilation by means of brick or metallic 
flues or ducts be provided, aided by heat or mechanical pro- 
vision for supplying to each person accommodated at least 
thirty cubic feet per minute ef properly warmed fresh air. 


School Book Fight On. 


Jackson, Miss.—A spirited contest is being waged in the 
Mississippi state legislature over the tax bill which provides 
for uniform text-books for the state. The American Book 
Company, which has contracts to furnish text-books to about 
three-fourths of the counties of the state, is resisting the pass- 
age of the bill. Aside from financial reasons the American 
Book Company claims that it is better for the state to be left 
epen to general competition. 


University Summer School for Teachers. 


AusTIN, Tex.—The third annual session of the summer 
school and the summer normal of the University of Texas will 
be held in the university buildings from June 5 to July 21, in- 
clusive. These schools are for two classes of students: those 
desiring to take up regular courses that will count toward uni- 
versity degrees ; students who desire to ebtain first grade, or 
permanent teachers’ certificates. 

During the past summer successful schools have been con- 
ducted in the university buildings, enrolling each year more 
than 200 students. The plan of the summer session is in line 
with those of the leading universities of the East, and gives 
progressive teachers and ambitious students the opportunity 
of securing university instruction at a small cost, without leav- 
ing the state during the leisure season. 


An Excess of Teachers. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—Supt. H. A. Wise has reported that there 
are too many teachers in the Baltimore schools, According to 
his calculation the actual surplus is forty-one. The report pro- 
voked lively discussion in the school board, where the subject 
was finally turned over to a committee for investigation. 

Mr. Wise explains the presence of unnecessary teachers in 
the system by the fact that all estimates are based upon the 
number of pupils at the beginning of the school year when the 
attendance is abnormally large. He believes that the May or 
June attendance should be made the basis. 


Art and Teaching. P 

The Massachusetts Industrial Art Teachers’ Association held 

its annual meeting in Boston on Jan. 27. Mr. Albert H. Mun 

sell, president of the association, occupied the chair. There 

were interesting papers by Mr. pong, . Kellogg, of Teachers’ 

college, Columbia university, and Miss Ethel Puffer, ot the 
psye ological laboratory of Radcliffe college. 

r. Ke uope spoke on “ The Museum as a Factor in Higher 
Education.’ e stated that the museum is distinctly a pro- 
duct of this century, for altho the British museum was f: unded 
in 1753, it attained no importance until it was moved from 
Montague House to its present quarters. The two chief mus- 
eums of America, those of New York and Boston, are only 
about twenty-five years old, while the Art institute of Chicago 
is in great measure the outgrowth of the World’s fair in 


1893. 

Mr. Kellogg especially commended the use of photographs 
in schools. The best way to get people to visit museums for 
eae of study is to make them familiar with the contents 
of the museum thru photographs. 


Foul Air in Schools. 

BALTIMORE, Mp,—The public schoo] buildings of this city 
are being inspected with reference to ventilation. Inspector 
John C. Eichner reports that the whole trouble comes from in- 
adequate air space. A person employed ina sweat shop must 
by law have 400 cubic feet of breathing space; a cowina dairy 
barn is required to have 500 cubic feet. Yet there are school- 
rooms in the city of Baltimore in which there are less than 
seventy cubic feet of air space for each child! 

The result is that when diphtheria or scarlet fever gets into 
a building it spreads like fire. The practice of hanging wraps 
_ the walls of the school-room is also a fruitful source of in- 

ection. 


Reception to Northern Educators. 

Co_LumBus, GA.—A great reception was held on Jan. 13, in 
honor of Dr. J. L. M. Curry, agent of the Peabody fund; Prof. 
Lindsay, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Mr. C. F. 
Peabody, a New York banker. These gentlemen were down 
to visit the Tuskegee Industrial institute. Incidentally they 
stopped off at Columbus upon the invitation of Mr. G. Gunby 
Jordan, superintendent of schools. 

Dr. Curry _— at some length upon the value of industrial 
education, ma 
where labor has still to be efficiently organized. He made a 
point of the special value in the South of the education that 
teaches men to make two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before. 


ing special reference to the needs of the South, . 
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Chicago Notes. 


Prof. George W. Patterson, of the physics department of 
the University of Michigan, will give an address on the subject 
of * Liquid Air” in Chicago Saturday, February 3, before the 
Northwestern Alumni Association of the Massachusetts Insti. 
tute of Technology. 


The board of education has decided to insist that the Na. 
tional Surety ventas shall pay in full former Secreta’ 
Graham’s shortage. The company bonded him for the full 
amount and there appears to be no good reason why they 
should not pay it. The fact that he was also bonded in another 
company which is now in the hands of a receiver does not alter 
the status of the Surety Company’s obligation. 


Against Reductions. 


The school board did not, at its meetin oo gg 24, take 
any action upon the salary question. Unofficially, however, 
President Harris has declared himself against any reduction 
of the salaries. Since it is evident that the board must get on 
with less money, he would favor closing the high schools for a 
ioe et maintaining the elementary schools with their 40c,c00 
upils. 

" fa this view Mr. Harris is supported by the Teachers’ Fed- 
eration. Miss Margaret Haley and Miss Catherine Goggin, 
who represent the federation here said that they should take 
stand in favor of shortening the term for reasons of econom 

rather than of cutting the nominal salary of the teachers. It 
wi pay the teacher better to suffer the loss of one month’s 
work and wage than to have the scale of wages cut down, 
Once a person has been compelled to work at a lower salary 
it is hard to convince his employer that he deserves a higher. 


Reminiscences of Dr. Fish. 


A few personal items about the late D. W. Fish, whose death 
was noticed in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of Sept. 16, may be in- 
teresting. He was very much of an American, a characteristic 
son of the soil who rose by his own efforts to an honored place 
in the world of practical affairs. A native of Otsego Co., N. Y,, 
where he was born in 1820, he worked on the farm and went to 
the district school until he was eighteen years old. A few 
months at Fairfield academy and at the Genesee Wesleyan 
seminary prepared him to enter the junior year of any of the 
leading colleges, but lack of means prevented his going. He 
began to teach and in his calling met with great success until 
1852 when he was called to New York to enter the employ of 
A. S. Barnes & Co. He remained in the employ of that firm 
until the panic of 1857 when he was thrown out of employment. 
During his stay with the Barnes firm, he assisted Prof. Davies 
in the revision of his well-known mathematicalseries. Later he 
engaged in the preparation of “ Robinson’s Progressive Series 
of Arithmetics,”--a series for which he was mainly responsible 
since Prof. Robinson, who was an invalid, wrote very little and 
did net live to seé any of his books in print. 

For a number of years Mr. Fish was with Ivison, Blakeman 
& Company, all the time engaged in the preparation or revision 
of mathematical text-books. The last series he brought out— 
Fish’s Arithmetics, Nos. 1 and 2—was the only one that bore his 
name. 
After 1883 Mr. Fish lived in honorable retirement in Roches- 
ter. He had from his labors gained a competence. His dear- 
est friends were professors in Rochester university, and the last 
years ot his life were of almost unclouded happiness. 





Miss Margaret Sutherland, Principal of the Teachers’ Training 
School, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Channing Folsom, New Hampshire. Mason S. Stone, Vermont. 
New England State Superintendents of Public Instruction. 
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New York City and Vicinity. 


Another Delay Possible. 


At last the December salaries have been paid. On Monday, 
Jan. 23, the long delayed payments were made. The estimate 
of the increases under the Ahearn law in Brooklyn aggregate 
$292,123.36. Theincreasesin Manhattan and the Bronx amount 
to $530,701.78. 

The questisn that is now agitating those interested is whether 
any such delay will occur in settling up the January accounts. 
Already Supt. H. W. Maxwell has written to the board of edu- 
cation warning them of the probable results of their failure to 
apportion the school fund. He believes that the controller 
will not be likely to make any payments from the general school 
fund until it has been reapportioned. 

The board meantime is waiting for legislation regarding the 
general fund. 


Practical Bookkeeping. 


Prin. E. W. Stitt, of Public School No. 89, is trying to make 
the study of bookkeeping in his school less perfunctory than it 
generally is. He has sent a circular to a number of prominent 
business houses asking for problems of the kind that they 
actually have had to deal with. Healso wants, for purposes of 
comparison, the solution that the bookkeepers have applied. 
The whole aim, of course, is to make the bookkeeping practice 
of the school tally with that of business. ; 

This plan has the cordial support of Pres. J. J. Little, of the 
Manhattan school board, of Conmissioners Kittel and O’Brien, 
and of R. H. Macy & Company, and John Wanamaker. 


February Graduations. 


Semi-annual graduation exercises took place at a numberyof 

















Supt. Edward G. Ward, 
Of the Borough of Brookiyn, New York City. 


public schools of the city during the past week. Many of them 
were attended by prominent citizens. 

At Public School No. 77, for instance, there was a large 
audience. Mr. Louis P. Bach, chairman of the board of in- 
spectors, presided. Addresses were made by Commodore El- 
bridge T. Gerry; Rev. Dr. Bitting, of the Mount Morris Bap- 
tist church; Mrs. C. L. Magnus, inspector of the twenty-fifth 
district; Edward White Gaillard, of the Webster library. 

Again at Public School No. 6 there was an interesting pro- 
gram, in which figured Dr, A. P. Marble, Rev. Dr. Flagg, and 
Rev. Dr. H. A. Johnston. 


Co-equal With Columbia. 


President Low announces that steps have been taken to put 
Barnard college on a precisely equal footing with Columbia. 
Each will have the same rank in the university system and the 
degrees will be of the same value. Women will henceforth be 
given the degree as graduates of Columbia. 


Lessons for Teachers in Geology. 


The work of the Teachers’ School of Science will this winter 
center about the subject of geology. The first three lessons, of 
which one has already been given, will be devoted to an indoor 
study of the thirty commonest minerals. After that field ex- 
cursions will be made. Prof. Barton. who has the class in 
charge, believes that the teachers will find the course very 
profitable. 
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School of Pedagogy. 


Prof. Charles H. Judd lectured last Tuesday before the’ Uni- 
versity club, of Jersey City, N. J., on “ The Psychological, Sig 
nificance of Illusions.” 

Miss Hannah W. Demilt. Pd J).. 1895, anc Miss Lizzie 'R, 
Rector, Pd. D., 189s, have recently been appointed principals 




















Supt: Edward L. Stevens, 
Of the Borough of Queens, New York City. 


of public schools Nos. 136 and 104, respectively,} Manhattar 
and the Bronx. 

The annual dinner of the Society of the Doctors ot Pedagoyy 
was held at the Hotel St. Denis, Saturday evening, January 2> 
The following speakers responded to toasts :—Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken, of the university, Dr. Thomas Hunter, president of 
the normal college, Col. Alexander P. Ketchum, Dean Edward 
R. Shaw, Dr. Walter B. Gunnison and Dr. A. G. Merwin, of 
Brooklyn, and Dr. John Dwyer. Fo 

Dr. Edwin Lewis Stephens has just received appointment 
by the governor of the state and the board of trustees, as pres- 
ident of the new Southwest Louisiana State Industrial school. 
This institution has been lately established by statute, and will 
be located at Lafayette, La. Presidert Stephens is devoting 
the present time to a special] tour in the North and East, visit- 
ing, in company with an architect, the best manual training, 
technical and industrial schools, to secure suggestions towards 
preparing the plans for the buildings to be erected, and for the 
course ot study to be put into operation next October. Presi- 


dent Stephens was graduated frcm the Louisiana state uni- 





H. Brewster Willis, New Brunswick, N. J. 
President of the New Jersey State Association of School Boards. 


versity in 1892, receiving the degree of B. A. In 1899 he was 
graduated from New York university, receiving upon his com- 
pletion of the profess:onal course in pedagogy, the degree of 
Pd. D. At the annual dinner President Stephens gave a spir- 
ited account of recent educational progress in the South. 
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The Legislation Outlook. 


Another organization that is discussing proposed educational 
pills with a view to influencing legislation is the Catholic club. 
Ex.Judge Joseph F. Daly, who is a prominent member, is him- 
self supposed to be in favor of the bill proposed by Chairman 
Lincoln, of the statutory revision commission; but the attitude 
of the club has not yet been shown. 

Mr. St. Clair McKelway, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the board of regents, believes that the proposed 
scheme for unification will not be passed this year, for the 
reason that if it gets thru the legislature Gov. Roosevelt will 
veto it. He makes the assertion that the whole demand for 
unification, now that there is harmony between the two depart- 
ments, comes from those people who want to create salaried 
positions for themselves. 


Home Study. 


“The Relation of Home Study to Recitation ” was the topic 
for discussion at the meeting of the New York Educational 
Council held Jan. 20. Prin. T. O. Baker, of the Yonkers high 
school, opened the discussion. 

Prin. Baker has come to the conclusion that eight years are 
too many to devote to preparation for the high school course. 
The work done in the grades covers reading, arithmetic. geog- 
raphy, and history, with drawing and other incidental studies. 
These subjects, in the speaker’s opinion, can be mastered in 
six years if pupils are taught how to study. As the course is 
to-day it is only the pupils who enter the high school young 
who are graduated; the older ones do not. The average age 
of the graduating class of Yonkers high school last year was 
but two years higher than that of the lowest class. 

As to home study, in the first and second years of school life 
there should be none. In the third year, pupils should study 
at home from fifteen to twenty minutes a day, in the fourth 
year from twenty to thirty minutes, in the fifth and sixth years 

_from thirty to forty minutes, the severth and eighth from forty 
to eighty minutes. In the high school at least one-half of the 
preparation should be made at home. 
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Mr. Baker is of the opinion that pupils should not be allowed 
to study arithmetic at home. Composition work is preferably 
done at school. The best studies for home preparation are 
reading and geography. , a 

Mr. W. E. Chancellor was unavoidably detained from" at- 
tendance at the meeting, but in his absence a most interesting 
letter was read by the secretary, which was published in THE 
S CHOOL JOURNAL last week. ; 

The general discussion was opened by Mr. Barhite, who 
said that one great difficulty is that teachers do too much for 
pupils in their anxiety to get them thru the various grades. As 
a result the boys and girls have a hard time on entering the 
high school. But as school is simply a preparation for life, 
where the boy must depend upon himself, he should be given 
home study as a means to that end. 

Supt. Joyce was of the opinion that the course should not be 
less than eight years. More often pupils are being crammed 
than otherwise. é 

The plan employed by Prin. D. A. Preston, of Brooklyn, is as 
iows: He tells parents that the matter of home study rests with 
them. If they wish their children to hurry thru school he is 
ready to help them, If pupils have plenty of time and parents 
wish them to study music or other special branches, he is will- 
ing to let the children take the course as slowly as they please. 

Supt. Shear believes in the six-year plan for such pupils as 
are able to do the work in that time. The matter is arranged 
in White Plains by a-careful system of grading. The half- 
year system is employed and pupils are promoted as soon as 
they are ready. : 

Supt. Young said that the high school was not for the bright 
pupil alone, but for those of ordinary ability. “Have we a 
moral right,” he said, “‘ to sacrifice the mass of our children 
for the sake of the bright?” As regards home study, effective 
work in many homes is an impossibility. Many a pupil has to 
do his studying in the room with the whole family. The great 
demand is for an atmosphere which helps the child to think 
and do something in school, in fact, not too many studies. 

Supt. Davey acquiesced in the belief that children should 
do considerable studying at home if they are to get over the 
ground which they are expected to cover in a certain specified 
time. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


WAYNE, Micu.—The pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades of the Wayne public schools, accompanied by their 
teachers, spent Saturday, January 70, in visiting the museum 
and the art galleries of the University of Miehigan. They 
numbered about fifty. The greater part of the day was spent 
in the museum, where they were made welcome by the univer- 
sity authorities. 


™ JoLieT, ILL.—An epidemic of scarlet fever is raging. The 
school board has been obliged to close the Farragut school for 
a few days. The building will be thoroly fumigated. 


SALEM, MAss.—Principal Collester, of the Salem high 
school, has established afternoon sessions for the especial 
benefit of those who cannot keep up in their studies and for 
those who are doing special work of preparation fer colleges 
or technical schools. ‘The hours are from three to five. 


~ East CuicaGo, IND.—Dedicatory exercises of the new high 
school building took place on Feb. 2. 


President Thwing, of Adelbert college, is making a tour, on 
horseback, of the mountain region of the South, with a view to 
studying at first hand the conditions ot Southern education. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Investigation based upon newspaper 
reports of cruel treatment of children at the Girls’ Industrial 
school has tended to show that the whole trouble was greatly 
exaggerated. Two unruly girls were put into separate rooms, 
whereupon they proceeded to break furniture, tear up bed 
linen, and finally made their escape. 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—The catalog of the state normal school 
at Los Angeles shows that there are now 888 students enrolled. 
Under the presidency of Dr. Edward T. Pierce this scheol 
has gained a place in size, in equipment, and in efficiency, as 
one of the leading professional schools of the country. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The board of health is highly displeased 
with the recent action of the board of education concerning 
the vaccination question. Hitherto vaccination among school 
children has been compulsory; in future all that will be re- 
quired is a statement from the parents that the child has been 
vaccinated. Health Commissioner Starkhoff feels certain that 
many parents will deliberately lie to keep their children from 
being vaccinated. He holds that with small-pox raging in the 
neighboring state of Arkansas such action is almost suicidal. 
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AusTIN, TEX.—University hall, the dormitory for men at the 
University of Texas, has been opened for the reception of 
students. It is largely the gift of Col. Geo. W. Brackenridge, 
of San Antonio, a member of the board of regents, and cost, 
completed, more than $50,000. It will accommodate almost 
two hundred roomers. The dining rooms are large enough to 
seat that number at one time. The hall will be an important 
factor in reducing the price of student board. 


IRVINGTON, N. Y.—The appearance of diphtheria in the 
schools of this town is generally attributed to defective plumb- 
ing. Alréady one school has been closed. 


The Thirty-Eighth Annual Volume of the Proceedings of the 
National Educational Association is the largest ever issued by 
the association and includes all papers and discussions of the 
general sessions and of the sixteen departments of the associ- 
ation at the Los Angeles meeting, together with the proceed- 
ings of the Columbus meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, the special report of the committee on college en- 
trance requirements, the special report of the committee on 
normal schools and the special report of the committee on the 
relations of public libraries to public schools. It contains in 
all 1,258 pages. It will be sent to any address upon receipt of 
two dollars, until the surplus stock of 500 copies is exhausted. 
Remittance should be made to Irwin a secretary 
N. E. A., Winona, Minn. When personal checks are sent, 
fifteen cents should be added for expense of collection. 


Lock HAvEN, PA.—Prof. James A. Eldon, a teacher in the 
Central state normal school, died Jan. 26 of abscesses in the 
brain. He was a native of Adams county, was thirty-two 
years old and a graduate of Dickinson college, class of ’96. 


George W. Wright, one of the oldest residents of Staten 
Island and for many years a school teacher, died on Jan. 22 at 
the age of seventy-eight years. He was for several years 
school tax collector. 


Cape May, N.J.—The twenty-eighth session of the Cape 
May County Teachers’ Association took place on Jan, 20 at 
Dennisville. Interesting addresses were made by H. B. Glad- 
felter, of Woodbine, upon “The Teaching of Elementary 
Geography,” by Miss Finkelstein, of Woodbine, upon “ Kinder 
garten Devices in Ungraded Schools,” by Prin. T. R. Fretz, 
of Ocean City, upon “ The Friday Afternoon Program.” “ The 
Rational Method of Reading” was presented by Miss Ver- 
linden, of Philadelphia. 





SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL BOOKS. 





THE LATEST TEXT-BOOK IN CHEMISTRY 


ELEMENTARY CHETIUSTRY. By ALsert L. Arey, C.E., Rochester (N. Y.) High School. 


1z2mo. Cloth. Price, 9oc, 


gome LreapineG Features :—Thoroughly Practical. A Laboratory Manual and a Classroom Book. Simple Apparatus Required. Recent Discoveries 
in the Science Given. Adapted to the Needs of the Average High School. Meets Fully Admission Requirements to any College or Scientific School. 
Ample Provision for Review Work. Covers Fully the Syllabus of the Regents of the University of the State of New York. An increased Educative 


Value from this Presentation. 


Lewis’s First Manual 
of English Composition 


Designed for use in the highest grammar grade and the lower 
high school grades. By EDwin HERBERT LEwIs, Ph.D., 
Author of “A First Book in Writing English.” 12mo. 





Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric 
and English Composition 


First High School Course. By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia 
University. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $0.60. 


Cloth. Price, $0.60. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


For High Schools and Academies. By KATHARINE COMAN, Ph.B., Professor of Economics in Wellesley College, and ELIZABETH 
KIMBALL KENDALL, M.A., Associate Professor of History in Wellesley College. ‘Thirty-one maps. One hundred and twenty- 
five illustrations. Sources. List of important events. Marginal notes. Tables. 8vo. Price, $1.25. 

ConTENTs :—Chapter I. Physical Characteristics of the British Isles—ChapterII Race Elements of the English Nation.—Chapter III. Foreign Rule. 
—ChapterIV. The Fusion of Races.—Chapter V. The Struggle for the Charter.—Chapter VI. The Rise of the Commons.—Chapter VII. Dynastic 
Wars.—Chapter VIII. The Tudors and the Reformation.—Chapter IX. England of the Tudors.—Chapter X. The Puritan Revolution.—Chapter 
XI. The Restoration and the Revolution.—Chapter XII. Parties and Party Government.—Chapter XIII. Colonial Expansion.—Chapter XIV. 
The Growth of Democracy.—Chapter XV. The Industrial Revolution.—Chapter XVI. The British Empire. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Professor of History in Harvard University. With suggestions to teachers by ANNA BOYNTON 
THOMPSON, Thayer Academy, South Braintree, Mass. 8vo. Half leather. Price, $1.40. : 


This work is intended for use in classes in high schools and academies where, the facts and dates of American history having been learned in the 
more elementary grades, it is wished to give the student a thorough knowledge of the constitutional, the political, and the industrial development of 
the United States, especially the period since the beginning of the movement which led to the separation from the British Empire and the fermation 
. of arepublican government under the constitution. : 
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Notes of New Books. 


Elementary Astronomy, is a beginner’s text-book, by Edward S. 
Holden. This book is condensed from two volumes previously 
written by Prof. Simon Newcomb and Prof. E. S. Holden, and is 
specially intended for pupils who are studying astronomy for 
the first time. The chief difficulties which a student has to en- 
counter in studying this science, are treated with great clear- 
ness, full explanations being given where necessary, and num- 
erous pictures and diagrams helping greatly in elucidating the 
text. Especial stress is laid on such topics as the measurement 
of time, the apparent and real motions of the planets, the 
cause of the seasons, and celestial measurements of distance. 
The definition of parallax in general and of thesun and stars in 
particular, are specially lucid, and teachers will find the treat- 
ment of this subject greatly simplified for beginners. © 

The second part of the book treats of the solar system. It 
will be seen that Prof. Holden’s views on Mars differ somewhat 
from those usually accepted, for, in his opinion, “Mars has, no 
oceans, no lakes, no canals, no clouds. Its general surface is 
rather flat, altho a few mountain chains exist. It is not a planet 
like the earth. It is much more like the moon. It cannot be 
inhabited by beings like ourselves.” The latter part of the 
book deals with the universe at large, and a chapter is devoted 
to practical hints on observing. Tbruout the book there are 
numerous tests the student can himself apply, and in the first 
part there are test questions of great value both to pupil and 
teacher. The illustrations showing views of a celestial globe 
are excellent, especially where a globe cannot be obtained. 
Usually this is the great stumbling block in the way of one who 
has to teach astronomy without its assistance, 

Elementary Astronomy will be of value not only in the school- 
room, but for those who are desirous of studying astronomy by 
themselves, and the book should find a place in every school and 
student’s library. (Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 

Mary Proctor. 


Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series ; Eleven Orations of Cicero, 
with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Robert W. 
Tunstell, principal Norfolk academy. Eleven well-selected 
orations, representative of the various types, are-here presented 
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to the student. It is well that the beaten path of Cicero texts 
has happily been avoided and that the orations are here pre- 
sented in a pedagogical order. The editor offers not only the 
necessary linguistic apparatus, but gives a careful study of 
Cicero’s life and a brief discussion of Roman institutions, so es- 
sential to an intelligent reading of the orations. In the 
“Ninth Phillipic,” which the author suggests for sight-reading, 
all long vowels are marked. One oration also, that in favor of 
the Manilian Law, is studied with reference to its rhetorical 
structure. (University Publishing Company, New York, Bos- 
ton, New Orleans. Price, $1.20.) 


Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series—Latin Composition, by Basil 
L. Gildersleeve and Gonzalez Lodge. The authors divide their 
work into two parts and in the first give seventy-seven pages 
of sentences which illustrate clearly the various forms of sub- 
ordinate clauses. Each lesson is prefixed by a set of grammat- 
ical references which guide the student in his work. The 
second part, comprising about sixty pages, consists of continu- 
ous exercises. All the material is adapted from approved Latin 
writers. A summary of the syntactical references in the notes 
is appended. The book outlines sufficient work. for a course of 
four years. (University Publishing Company, New York, 
Boston, New Orleans. Price, $0.75.) 


Gems of literature, with a setting of orthography lists, make 
up the Classic Speller, by James C. Fernald. The idea is ex- 
cellent. While learning to spell the words in a selection from 
Tennyson, the children will become acquainted with a bit of 
noble literature. The classic writers employ just the words 
that everybody ought to be able to spell and to use,—words with 
life and go in them. The selections in the book seem to have 
been made with judgment and to have been well arranged. 
Schools which have discarded formal instruction in spelling 
on account of its ineffective tediousness would do well to con- 
sider this book. (The Potter & Putnam Company, New York.) 


The fifth of a valuable series of readers appears under the 
title Cyr’s Fifth Reader. We have looked over its pages with 
genuine pleasure ; the author has collected the best material from 
the best authors. There are 432 pages, numerous portraits and 
other illustrations; the selections embrace both prose and 
poetry ; the printing is of the highest order and the binding 
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strong and durable. Altogether the author has constructed a 
volume that cannot please but both teacher and pupil ; scarcely 
any of the selections but should be committed to memory, so 
well chosen are they. (Ginn & Company.) 


A Manual of Psychology, by G. F. Stout, is a new contribution 
to this branch of science. The order followed is that of the succes- 
sive stages of mental development. It is intended to give a treat- 
ment to the various subjects, employing 616 pages. The author 
believes there is no learning psychology unless the student “live 
himself into the problems”; that there must be a real interest 
in the subject ; especially must the teacher refuse to learn it 
from books ; the book is tobeaguide. Heillustrates the earlier 
stages of man’s life by reference to the mental life of animals ; 
he employs the mental condition of the lower races of mankind 
for the same purpose. There is no question.but the volume has 
a positive value and is one of the strongest of the many that 
have appeared on this subject. (Hinds & Noble, New York.) 


French Reading for Beginners, with notes and vocabulary, by 
Oscar Kuhns, professor in Wesleyan university. Prof. Kuhns 
presents in his latest book an admirable selection of short 
stories taken largely from the best French writers. Nine of 
the most popular French poems are included in the selections. 
The notes are based upon idiomatic peculiarities. In addition 
to the vocabulary a list of irregular verbs is appended. (Henry 
Holt & Company, New York.) 


Erstes Deutsches Schulbuch fuer Primaerklassen, by Robert 
Nix, superintendent of German instruction in the public schools 
of Indianapolis. Little attention has hitherto been paid to the 
needs of primary classes in German beyond the old-fashioned 
readers substantially copied from readers in use in the schools 
of Germany. Prof. Nix intends his book primarily for pupils 
who study German as a foreign language, and hence make the 
object lesson the basis of instruction, altho gradually reading 
lessons are introduced. Excellent illustrations accompany each 
lesson and present clearly the idea set forth in the discussion. 
In the first part, comprising one hundred six pages, the pupil is 
not introduced to German print and script and thus a very seri- 
ous obstacle for the beginner is avoided. The second part con- 
tains simple poetry and songs in addition to the reading matter. 
The book -will certainly improve primary instruction in German 
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wherever it is intelligently used. (D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston.) 


A German Reader, edited with notes and a vocabulary by 
Waterman T. Hewett, Ph.D., professor of the German lan- 
guage and literature in Cornell university. The book under 
consideration aims to furnish sufficient reading matter to intro- 
duce students to the study of the classical writers. It contains 
twenty easy prose selections, forty choice poems, seven longer 
historical selections, Gerstaecker’s “ Auf der Eisenbahn,” Storm’s 
“Tmmensee,” Benedix’s “ Mueller als Suendenbock,” and Zech- 
meister’s “ Einer Muss Heirathen.” The editor has shown ex- 
traordinary tact in the selection of material and the book will 
commend itself to many teachers, especially those whose 
classes are not reorganized from term to term, and who can 
therefore ask their students to buy so much reading material at 
once. The notes and vocabulary give evidence of careful prep- 
aration. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


Nos. 185 and 136 of the Riverside Literature Series contains 
The Prologue, Knight’s Tale and Nun’s Priest's Tale, from 
Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales.” These are planned for those 
those who approach Chaucer only as the father of modern Eng- 
lish poetry—for the great number who will not approach him 
by the logical but frequently impracticable route of historical 
English grammar. For such readers a fairly complete glossary 
has seemed a better aid to the interpretation of the text than 
the usual grammatical outline. The introduction, in addition 
to the biographical sketch of his works, contains all needed 
helps as to the pronunciation of his language and the scanning 
of his verse. It is by Frank Jewett Mather, of Williams col- 
lege. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston.) 


In Old English Idyls Prof. John Leslie Hall has aimed to give 
a panoramic view of the Teutonic conquest of England and of 
the heroic period of old English, or Anglo-Saxon, history. He 
has sought to reproduce to some extent the spirit, the meter 
and the leading characteristics of Old English verse. Allitera- 
tion has been used more largely than in the “Beowulf.” That 
work met with a very hearty reception from Old English schol- 
ars, and this will no doubt find even a wider field of usefulness. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston.) 
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NEW ERA SERIES 3; 


“READ TO LEARN WHILE LEARNING TO READ.” 


‘* It were better to adapt books to the needs of the 
children than to adapt the children to the books.” 








New Era, First Reader. Price -~ - 15 cents 
New Era, Second Reader. Price 25 cents 
New Era, Third Reader. Price - . 35 cents 
New Era, Fourth Reader. Price . - 45 cents 
New Era, Fiith Reader. Price - : . : - 60 cents 
BOOK ONE— 
HOME AND SCHOOL SERIES. 
By F. LILIAN TAyLorR. Price - -~— - - = 25 cents 


RIP VAN WINKLE AND LEGEND OF SLEEPY 
HOLLOW. 
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NEW ERA U. S. HISTORY. 


By ALMA Ho_MAN Burton, author of “The Story of Our 
Country,” “ Four American Patriots,” “ Lafayette, the 
Friend of American Liberty,” “Massasoit, "etc. Price, 8oc. 


VERTICAL WRITING. 


Io cents 


Perdozen- - 75 cents 
SEMI-SLANT WRITING. 
By C.L. RICKETTS. Perdozen- -— - 75 cents 
THE NORMAL RELIEF MAPS. 
A set of seven maps, 43 by 62 inches, in oak case, - $30.co 
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PUBLISHERS, 


203-207 Michigan Av:nue, - - - CHICAGO. 





To School Officers and Teachers,—Important ! 


IME PROGRESSIVE COURSE 


IN READING—Five Books, 


By Supt. GEORGE I. ALDRICH, Springfield, Mass., and 
ALEXANDER FORBES, Chicago, IIL 

OR several years numerous expert grade teachers have been 
working upon this series of Readers, under the direction 

of the well-known educators named above. This Course in 
Reading exemplifies methods of instruction approved by 
thoughtful and progressive teachers and contains more distinc- 
tive features of recognized merit than any other series in print. 


SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY: 

Subject Matter: This comprises a pleasing variety of ma- 
terial—Short Stories, Fables, Nature Studies, Historical Les- 
sons and Geographical Lessons, interwoven with choice bits 
of poetry. Care has been taken to secure continutty of.thought. 

Gradation has been provided for by introducing into each 
lesson only a few new words, each of such words being re- 
gistered at the head of the lesson in which it is first used. 
Special attention has been given to diacritical marking and 
syllabification, there being numerous exercises for aiding the 
pupils to acquire the power of self-help. 

The Illustrations are artistic and instructive. Neither 
trouble nor expense has been spared to obtain the best re- 
sults in these respects. 

The Mechanical Execution of these Readers is also a spe- 
cial feature, being superior to that of any others before the 
public. 








Correspondence is cordially invited by the Publishers, 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


IN BLUE 


Illustrating Art, History, and Literature. 
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2500 SUBJECTS: in 4x 5 size, at 


ONE CENT EACH. 
Send 10, cents for catalogue. 


EARL THOPIPSON & CO., 


122 Vanderbilt Square, - - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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SENSIBLE PEOPLE 


Have abandoned the idea of the old-fashioned rigid 
school desks combining desk and seat in one. Pro- 
gressive school boards now seat their school-rooms 
with the modern 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS 


By their use each child, no matter how large or 
small, is exactly fitted 
—is comfortable and, 
as a consequence, in a 
frame of mind to prop- 
erly attend to his 
studies. 

No distorted spines, 
no deranged vision, no 
slamming of folding 
seats, and the thousand 
and one other objec- 
tions to ordinary 
school desks used by 
schools that have not 
kept pace with the times. 








Especially adapted to all 
kinds and characters of schools, from the primary to 
the advanced seminary or college. 

Don’r PurcuasE until you have investigated the 
claims we make for this style of seating, and have 
looked over the evidence we have to submit of those 
who have used our desks. 


One cent will buy a postalcard. A moment’s time will address an 
inquiry to us andthe return mail will bring you our catalogue, etc. 


SF. H. BUTLER, Manager. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK CO., 


165 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A history of the United States that will stand the test of 
class-room work should abound in simple narrative, in lively 
anecdotes and in very clear statements of cause and effect. It 
should not go too deeply into the origin of institutions ; the 
spirit that inspired the growth of an institution is, as a rule, 
too impalpable for children to grasp. 

Anna Holman Burton's New Era United States History seems 
to satisfy these conditions. It is simply told. The good 
old anecdotes are not all relegated to the limbo of myth 
and fable. At the same time the author has followed 
the modern tendency to introduce matter relative to the 
daily life of the people; the influence of Parkman, Fiske, 
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and McMaster is strongly felt. Illustrations and maps are 
both abundant and well chosen. The book as a whole appears 
to be a good practical text-book,—one that will teach well, 
(Eaton & Company, Chicago.) 


Doce Cuentos Escogidos is a Spanish reading book edited, 
with explanatory notes and vocabulary, by C. Fontaine, director 
of French and Spanish instruction in the high schools of 
Washington, D. C. It is intended for pupils that have been 
studying the grammar about two and a half months. The 
volume gives selections from standard writers that are not only 
instructive but interesting. (William R. Jenkins, New York.)¢ 





New Books for Schools and Libraries. 


This list is limited to the books that have been published during the preceding month. The publishers of these books will send 


descriptive circulars free on — or any book prepaid at 
mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
of THE JOURNAL, 


or Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ 


cme named. Special attention is given to all requests that 


ids, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
TITLE. AUTHOR. Pp. BINDING, PRICE, PUBLISHER. 
Essay on John Milton Clara S. Doolittle, £d. 121 Cloth Ainsworth & Co. 
Areopagitica, etc. Prof. Henry Morley 192 Paper Cassell & Co. 
King Richard “a 6 “ 192 “ = 4 
Tempest ts ‘s Fad, 192 Cloth ie rf 
First Steps in Reading Bardeen Abbott 120 Board Central School Supply House 
vid Wm. T. Peck 234 Cloth Ginn & Co, 
Standard English Classics Tully F, Huntington 130 “3 meer 
Pope's Iliad of Homer Paul Shorey, Hd. 142 ae 35 D.C. Heath & Co, 
Les Precieuses Ridicules C. Fontaine 60 23 Wm. R. Jenkins 
Plane Trigonometry Daniel A, Murray - Longmans, Green & Co. 
Summary of Ransome’s Short History of ae nn “ i 
England 155 
Elementary Chemistry Albert L. Arey 271 vs .90 Macmillan Co, 
First Reader Norman Fergus Black 141 Re +30 * + 
Manual for Teachers and Parents Florence U, Palmer 226 . 1,00 a ns 
The Foundation of English Literature Fred. Lewis Pattee 304 ss 1.50 Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Four Famous American Writers Sherman Cody 256 af Werner School Book Company 
LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
History for Young Readers . W. MclIlwraith 252 Cloth .60 D. Appleton & Co. 
Plant Structures ohn M. Coulter 348 we 1.20 ie " C 
Alice and Tom ate Louise Brown 212 os .40 D.C. Heath & Co, 
The Puritan as a Colonist Ezra Hoyt Byington 375 * Little, Brown & Co. 
Sir Patrick, The Puddock L. D. Walford 312 aS Longmans, Green & Co, 
Consumption and Chronic Diseases Emmet Densmore 198 3 Stillman Publishing Co, 
The Light of Scarthey Egerton Castle 434 “ F. A. Stokes & Co, 
Some Homely Little Songs A.J. Waterhouse 176 Whitaker & Ray 





EXPERIMENT. 
MILLION 


TRIUMPH DESKS IN USE. 











doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it is claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. . 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks nee because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school officers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 

- B.C. SHAFER, Manager. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


EASTERN OFFICE—109 FIFTH AVE., New York, N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—go Wapasu Ave, Curcaco, ILL. 





“ In society, as it exists to-day, the dominant note running 
through all of our struggles and problems, is economic.” 


Economics 


Industrial History 


FoR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By HENRY W. THURSTON, 


Head of the Department of Social and Economic Science in:the 
ee Chicago Normal School. ~ 


With an INTRODUCTION by 
ALBION W. SMALL, 
Head of Department of Sociology, The University of Chicago. 





PART I.—Industrial Observation and Interpretation. 

PART [I1.—Outlines of the Industrial History of England 
and the United States. 

PART IIl.—Elements of Economic Theory. 


The method of the book, as a whole, includes : (a) an'obser- 
vational study of some of the data of economics—facts aboutfthe 
structure and function of different parts of the existing economic 
system ; (6) the consideration of a few facts of industrial history 
which will help the student to realize that the present industrial 
system is a result of evolution ; and (c) an elementary discussion 
of some of the most fundamental economic principlesgin accord- 
ance with which the present system now works. 


300 pages. Cloth, gilt side and back stamp. Price, 1.00. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 


#* Publishers 
378-388 Wabash AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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[Entered at the N. Y. P, O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
EE. L. KELLOGG @& CO., 


The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YorK, 








267-269 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco. 


bers, full 


numbers in May and June. 
state and in nearly all foreign countries, 


Tue Scoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
ifiustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
eath, with cover, a summer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) \n June, a private school number in September, 
a Christnas number in November, and four traveling 
It has subscribers in every 








Two Do.iars a year in advance, 


bers, ten cents. — 
a year, postage paid. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 
One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
oreign subscriptions, three dollars 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, 


thru its columns. 


The value of Tue 
ScHoo. JourNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulatin 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 





Interesting Notes. 
Surveying by Photography. 


The making of surveys, as is well-known, 
In wild re- 
gions this method is very costly and tedi- 
ous. Surveys have been made in certain 
regions of Canada by a series of photo- 
graphs. The topography of the country is 
thus shown so that a map can be made 
that will be accurate enough for general 


is usually by triangulation. 


purposes, 








Weak 
Children 


How sad it is to see weak 
children—boys and _ who 
are pale and thin. They can- 
not enjoy the sports of child- 
hood, neither are they able 
to profit by school life. They 
are indeed to be pitied. But 
there is hope for them. 


Scott's Emulsion 


has helped such children for 
over a quarter of a century. 


Your doctor will tell you it is both 
food and medicine to them. They 
begin to pick up at once under its 
use. Their color improves, the flesh 
becomes more firm, the weight 
increases and all the full life and 
vigor of childhood returns again. 


At all druggists; soc. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 



























King Solomon’s Mines Found. 


Dr. Carl Peters has arrived in London 
from his exploration in the region of the 
Zambezi and announces that he has found 
thelong lost mines of King Solomon. tis 
claimed to be the Ophir trom which the 
ships of Hiram of Tyre returned every 
three years with gold and silver, apes, 
peacocks, and ivory. What makes Dr. 
Peters all the more certain that he has 
found the place from which King Solomon 
drew his gold and silver is that its name is 
Fura, a corruption of the word Afur, the 
‘name by which this region was known to 


-| the Arabs of the sixteenth century. Now 


Afur, says Dr. Peters, is the Sabaean, or 
South Arabian, form of the Hebrew name 
Ophir, and Ophir means mine. 

The location of Fura, Afur, or Ophir is 
in Portuguese East Africa, on a small 
river, the Muira, about fifteen miles from 
where itempties into the Zambezi. The 


.|Muira here flows through a pass in the 


mountains called the Lupata Gorge, and at 
the eastern entrance to the gorge the mines 
were located. Dr. Peters found extensive 
ruins of Semitic type and ancient work- 
ings. There were not only the remains of 
surface working, but also shafts and roads 
hewn in the soiid rock. Under the ruins, 
in a large alluvial tract, gold was found, 
and nearby magnificent quartz reefs. He 
found great cyclopean walls, inclosing 
courtyards and the ruins of what might 
have been a temple. There were the 
ruins of fortswhich had protected the 
mines, and store houses worked into the 
solid rock of the mountain. 

Tradition has long located King Sol- 
omon’s mines in Southern Africa, and it 
was these traditions among the natives 
which Rider Haggard heard when living 
in South Africa that induced him to write 
his story of ‘King Solomon's Mines.” 
What in the hands of Rider Haggard be- 
came a thrilling romance has become in 
the hands‘of Cecil Rhodes and Car] Peters 
areality. 

Dr. Peters in his Atrican explorations 
had heard the legends of the mysterious 
“Fura,” which word he so cleverly traced 
to Ophir. Cecil Rhodes also had heard 
the legends—no one could be long in 
South Africa and not hear them. To 
Cecil Rhodes they suggested no romantic 
novel of adventure, but they did suggest a 
picture of the vast wealth which the Jew- 
ish king had drawn from these long lost 
mines. It is believed generally that 
Rhodes was one of the principal backers ot 
Dr, Peters’ expedition. 

The allusion to Ophir and the descrip- 
tion of the visit of King Solomon’sships to 
it are found in the ninth and tenth chapters 
of the first book of Kings. 


Nature’s Soap Factory. 


Near Ashcroft in British Columbia are 
a number of small Jakes, whose shores and 
bottoms are covered with a crust contain- 
ing borax and soda in such quantities and 
proportions that when cut out it serves as 
a washing compound. The crust is cut 
into blocks and handled in the same man- 
ner as ice, and it is estimated that one of 
the lakes contains 20,000 tons of this ma- 
terial. 


Greatest Heat Ever Known. 


The greatest heat ever obtained is said 
to be that in the electric furnaces at Ni- 
agara Falls. Clay is melted there to ob- 
tain aluminum, a metal as precious a few 
years ago as gold. Lime and carbon are 
joined by intense heat in the curious new 
compound, calcium:carbide, a bit of which 
dropped in water, decomposes almost ex 
plosively, producing the new illuminating 
gas acetylene. 

It has been a hard matter to decide just 
what is the degree of heat in this furnace, 
as it has a great way of melting all ther- 
mometers and heat measuring devices ap- 
plied toit. In Germany they make little 
cones of infusible clay or teldspar which 
melt at certain degrees of heat. These 








thrown into a lime kiln show how hot it is. 





One melts at 1,620degrees Fahrenheit, and 
another at 1,800 degrees. But these thrown 
in Niagara’s electric furnace melt in two 
minutes. 

An approximation has been made by 
comparing the — of heat shown by 
the thermometer held a certain distance 
away from a piece of platinum heated red 
hot (1,800 degrees) and white hot (3,400 de- 
grees) and the degree of heat shown by the 
same thermometer held a certain distance 
away from the electric furnace. 


Polar Bears at Sea. 

The captain of a Dutch ship tells of a 
strange sight during a recent voyage from 
Amsterdam to Baltimore. When off the 
Newfoundland banks a large iceberg was 
sighted, and four polar bears were seen 
walking about on a flat portion of the sur- 
jace. They doubtless had been caught on 
it when it became detached from the gla- 
cier of which it was once a part in the Arc- 
tic regions. When the berg drifted into 
the warm waters of the Gulf stream and 
melted. the bears were probably drowned, 





“I had a bad cough for six 
weeks and could not find any 
relief whatever. I read what a 
wonderful remedy Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral was for coughs and I 
bought a bottle. Before I had 
taken a quarter of it my cough 

| had entirely left me.” —L. Hawa, 


Newington, Ont., May 3, 1899. 


Quickly 


Cures Colds 


Neglected colds always lead 
to something serious. They 
run into chronic bronchitis which 
pulls down your general health 
and deprives you of sleep; of 
they end in genuine consump- 
tion with all its uncertain results. 

Don't wait, but take Ayer's 


Cherry Pectoral just as soon as 
you begin to cough. A few 


doses will cure you then. But 
it cures old colds, too, only it 
takes a little more time. We 
refer to such diseases as bron- 
chitis, asthma, whooping-cough, 
consumption, and hard winter 
coughs. 





If you’ve just taken cold a 25 cent bot- 
tle is all you’ll need. For harder cases a 
50 cent ttle is better. For chronic 


troubles, and to keep on hand, the $1.00 
bottle is most economical. 
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Modern Language Text-Books. 


Auswahl aus Luthers Deutschen Schriften, edited with intro- 
duction and notes by W. H. Carruth, Ph. D., professor of Ger- 
man language and literature in the University of Kansas. The 
importance of Luther’s writings in the history of the German 
language and literature will make Prof. Carruth’s edition wel- 
come to many college teachers. A careful selection from the 
chief works of Luther has been made and the text “ has been 
rationalized to the extent that arbitrary and meaningless 
hindrances to easy reading are removed.” An introduction of 
eighty-two pages offers the necessary help on the peculiarities 
of Luther’s language and outlines his literary activity. As an 
introduction to the notes a number of the most important devi- 
ations of Luther’s language from the New High German are 
classified for ready reference. The notes, which comprise forty- 
three pages, deal largely with peculiar constructions. They are 
characterized by clearness and brevity. A bibliography is 
added. The book will prove very useful to teachers who wish 
to give their students some idea of the historical development 
of the German language. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Lehrbuch der Deutschen Sprache, by A, Werner Spanhoofd, 
supervisor of German in the public schools of Washington, D.C. 
Few books that have appeared recently reflect so thoroly an in- 
telligent application of the reforms in modern language in- 
struction which have been agitated in recent years, as the book 
under discussion. It follows implicitly no method, but utilizes 
in a large measure the best features of all. It insists definite- 
ly on the use of German in theclass-room and offers the teacher 
the necessary speech material to that end. It does not confine 
itself to the so-called natural method, but insists from the be- 
ginning upon mastering grammatical principles. The pupil is 
introduced to the grammar not thru paradigms, but by means 
of definite rules which can be applied by the pupil directly and 
do not necessitate a whole set of roundabout deductions in the 
construction of a sentence as is the case when paradigms are 
memorized. Short reading lessons are introduced from the be- 
ginning and these are carefully adapted to the preparation of 
the pupil. These reading exercises are often of considerable 
literary merit and mean a definite gain to the student from 
that point of view. Translation exercises from German into 
English are properly ignored altogether, but an unusually large 
number of sentences to be translated from English into German 
is given in every lesson. The author has been particularly for- 
tunate in the selection of sentences which connect with the 
child’s actual experience. So many excellent innovations are 
found in the book that it is almost unreasonable to offer sug- 
gestions. It would have been well, however, to follow the 
example set by Prof. Hempl in the vocabulary of his “ Easiest 
German Reading for Learners Old and Young,” in regard to 
the marking of the accent. Attention might also be called to 
the mistakes in the numbering of sentences in the exercises, 
which is a source of annoyance to classes. (D.C. Heath & 
Company, Boston. Price, $1.00.) 


pplementary Pxercises to Accompany Das Deutsche Buch, 
euabe Sclaaben. This drill book was intended primarily 
as a supplement to “Das Deutsche Buch” by the same author, 
but it became apparent that it might be used profitably as a 
general drill book for beginners. A large number of illustrat- 
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ive sentences are offered in connection with each lesson. The 
grammatical terminology is given both in English and German, 
(Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 


Geschichten vom Rhein, by Menco Stern. The editor pre. 
sents a large number of his own short stories, the themes of 
which will be more or less familiar to students of German. 4 
just claim for consideration made by. the author is that these 
stories form a unit, clustering as they do about Germany's 
most interesting and most beautiful river. The author beging 
with the source of the river and follows it to its mouth, giving 
us a succession of well-told stories. A map and a number of 
illustrations add interest to the stories. A vocabulary is ap- 
pended. (American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago.) 


La Tulipe Noire, par Alexandre Dumas, abridged and anno- 
tated by Edgar Ewing Brandon, A. M., professor of French jn 
Miami university. The editor offers an excellent reading text 
for beginners in French which has, as he. states in the intro- 
duction, “ the charm of continuity and the advantage of sim- 
plicity.” The notes, which are few in number, facilitate trans- 
lation and are printed below the text. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 


German Composition. Based on Humorous Stories, by Carla 
Wenckebach, professor of German in Wellesley college. In the 
first part of this book the selections to be translated are ac- 
companied by English paraphrases printed on the pages opposite 
the text. These selections are intended to introduce the student 
to German conversation also, and a set of German questions on 
the text is printed at the bottom of each page to facilitate the 
work of the teacher. The second part contains a number of 
longer selections and letters intended for direct translation 
only. A number of suggestions are offered the teacher in re- 
gard to the treatment of each lesson. Word order, points of 
difficulty, punctuation, and idioms are treated in thirty-two 
pages. A vocabulary, a list of subjects for original composi- 
tions in German and a list of irregular verbs also accompany 
the text. (Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 


Materials for German Prose Composition. Vol. II. Narrative 
and Descriptive, by Max Poll, Ph. D., instructor in German in 
Harvard university. Teachers of German who are familiar 
with Dr. von Jagemann’s book of the same title will welcome 
the present book which forms the second volume of a series 
and contains references to Dr. von Jagemann’s “Elements of 
German Syntax.” The selections, on the whole, are shorter 
and more varied than those of the first volume and will offer 
fewer difficulties to the student. (Henry Holt & Company, 
New York.) PAUL GRUMMANN. 

sigma 


‘* What's in a name ?” Everything, when you come to medicine, 
When you get Hood’s Sarsaparilla you get the best money can 
buy. 


\ 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


( Established on, ane weekly at $2.00 per year, is a journal of education for 
superintendents, principals, school boards, teachers, and others who desire to have a 
complete account of all the great movements in education. We also publish Tus 
Teacuars' Institute, monthly, $1 a year; Tue Prmary Scuoo., monthly, $1 a year; 
Epucatiowa, Founpations, monthly, $1 a year; Our Times (Current Vents), sem‘: 
monthiy, 5ocents a year; ANIMALS, monthly Bt. 20 8 ear; and Tus Practica, TeEAcns! 
monthly, 30 cents a year, Also Books and Aids for teachers, Descriptive circulr 
and catalog free. E, L. KELLOGG & CO, €1 E, Ninth Street New York. 








__ Sharpen Up! 


HOw can a good workman use dull 

tools—to say nothing of an amateur. 
Students should be encouraged in the 
liberal use of oil stones—they should 
thoroughly learn their value. 

We carry “a thousand and one” 
kinds—of every possible degree and 
shape. Our extensive school trade de- 
mands it. Before you order you should 
know our line. Special prices to schools. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
209 Bowery, New York. 
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cements 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


| Interesting Notes. 


Cycle and Automobile Show. 
The great cycle and automobile show in 


OF 
M U A | Madison Square Garden, New York city, 
THE opened January 20. Wherever one looked 


one saw the glint of shining metal, here 


LIFE INSURANCE COMDANY | 2ictissn assesses “inctse 





YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 30, 1899. 





RECEIPTS IN 1899. 
Premiums - . wo. < A Z x : 
Interest and Rents - z 4 . i : # " s . s 


Total Receipts . 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1899. 


Death claims (less $48,000 reinsurance), and matured 
endowments - - - tet AMEE - - $1,646,776.42 
Surplus returned to policyholders in dividends - 619,466.76 
Surrendered and canceled policies - - - - - 350,261.91 
Total payments to policyholders - - - - - - 
Allother disbursements -— - er ek de ie 


Total Disbursements’ - 2 7 a . 


ASSETS (MARKET VALUE). 


First mortgage loans on realestate - - - - - $9,281,066.23 
Loans secured by collateral captor Gee er oy | le 9,000.00 
Loans secured by assignment of Company’s policies - 2,086,027.07 
Stocks and bonds a ee 9,390,986.16 
Real estate (ledger value), including home office building 508,692.00 
Premium notes on policiesinforce - - - - - 720,109.43 
Net deferred and uncollected premiums (reserve charged 
in liabilities) ek a ee ee ae 604,412.71 
Interest and rents due and accrued (due $6,218.25; 
accrued, but not due, $318,415.49) - «en Wie 324,633-74 
Cash on hand and in banks Biya cea ee eid 895,009.83 
Ota GAUGE: <1 ceil ee Se es eRe ss 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, Actuaries’ 4% - - oe a: eye . ° $21,428,341.00 


Reported death losses and matured endowments in proc- 





essofadjustment - - - - =— 76,811.00 
Balance of installment policy death claims not yet due - 175,868.25 
Unpaid dividends, due and to become due - - - 144,778.26 
Premiums paidinadvance- - - - += =- = 9,316.03 

Total liabilities a meet ean wendy - 

Surplus, December 30,1899, - - - - - - - 
Number of policies issued in 1899, 9,124; insuring- - $49,552,550.00 
Number of policies in force December 30, 1899, 51,730; 

insuring (including reversionary additions) - - $123,980,438.00 
Gain in insurance én force for the year 1899 - - =  §$8,303,955.00 





JOHN A. HALL, 
President. 


HENRY S. LEE, 
Vice-President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, 


number and beauty of the exhibits the 
show excelled any ever before held in New 
York. The 242 spaces were eueeges by 
107 individual] exhibitors, not a singlé space 
being left untaken. The exhibition showed 
that the perfected chainless wheel is no 
longer in the experimental stage, and is 
$4,405,954.03| the self-propelled machine of the future. 
981,189.54 The new coaster break is destined to make 
— —~—=“" | as great a change in the bicycle as did the 
$5,387,143-57 | pneumatic tire or the bevel gear. 


Armored Trains in War. 


We have read a great deal lately of the 
use of armored trains by the British in their 
military operations in South Africa. It 
will surprise many to learn that protected 
trains were used as long ago as the Franco- 
Prussian war. During the siege of Paris 


$2,616,505.09 | 5, 1870, such trains were employed in the 


1,120,442.98 | various sorties from theFrench capital. The 
$3,736,948.07 | British first used an armored train in their 
———-—— | early operations against Arabi in Egypt 
in 1882. France and Germany have both 


Skene 








_f4 ee 

BRITISH ARMORED TRAIN. 
recognized a special construction] of far- 
mored trains for use inwar. The most 
so armored train at present is that 
of the First Sussex Artillery Field Volun- 
teers of ma cary my The main gun turns on 
a pivot so that it may be fired in any direc- 
tion. A broad base may be secured for the 


$23,819,937-17 








- _ 21,835,114.54 truck when the gun is fired at right angles 


“=~! to the rails or it may be screwed on the 
_ $1,984,822.63 | rails by strong screw clips. The men who 
“| work the guns are protected by a plating 
six feet high around three of the sides, the 
gun being fired through an opening. The 
train shown in the cut has loopholes for 
the use of small arms. 


Washington. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad three- 
Secretary|day personally-conducted tour to Wash- 
ington, D. C., leaves lag eng, « February 

Oo 





A NEW Book 


By Emitis Poutsson. 


15. The rate $14.50 from New York, $11.50 
from Philadelphia, with proportionate rates 
from other points, covers transportation 
for the round trip, meals e# route, transfer 
of passenger and ordinary baggage to 
hotel, two days accommodations at the Ar- 


Love and Law in Child Training, |e, sevice of exverienced tours 


Bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


a 
of necessary expense during the entire trip. 

For aecommodations at Willard’s, Re- 
ent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, 


This is one of the most important books for mothers aad kindergartners recently | $2.50 less. Side trips to Mt. Vernon, Rich- 


published. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK, ATLANTA, 
11 East 16th St 515 Grand Building. 


mond, Old Point Comfort, and Norfolk at 
greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with spe- 
cial hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

BAReae Gey For itineraries and full information ap- 
418 East 9th St. ply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 





Brooklyn; or address Geo. W. Boyd, As- 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com-| sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 


municating with advertisers. 


Street Station, Philadelphia. 





lington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt . 
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iis PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We give below a list of the leadi 
t convenience to subscribers to 


'HE JOURNAL 
n writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information, 


firms of gablichers of sch 
sending orders. 


DIRECTORY 


books and manufacturers of school genplies and 
n another page is given a directory of the leading text-books, carefully 
you will get special attention by mentioning THE JouRNAL every time you write 





AND SCHOOL 


EQUIPMENT. 
uipment. This fully cated 





School Book Publishers. 


American Book Co. 
N. Y., Cin.. Chica 0, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portlan Or., 
leton & Co., D., N. Y. & Chi. 
er & Taylor Co., Now ork 
foomas Co,, A. 8. 
Jenkins, W. R. es 
Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Macmillan & Co., N. Y. & Chi, 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York 
The Morse Co., 
Pitman & Sons, Tsaac = 
Potter & Putnam, - 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas., ww 
Eaton Co., Chicago 
Butler, Sheldon, & Co 
N.Y - Paila.. » Calenge 
University Publishin 
. Boston, and ee “Orleans 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., C 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
Boston, N. Y., Chicago 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, N. ¥ Chi. 
T R. Shewell & Co 
Prang Edu. Co., Bos., me ee & Chi, 
Silver, Burdett & Go., 
Bos., N. Y., Chi. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Flanagan, A Chicago 
Western Pub. House. ” 
Werner School Book Co., 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Sigptnsets Co. Co., J. B. Philadelphia 
ay, David 
Sower Co., Christopher “ 
Williams & ees 
och., N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Tee Book 
Choveland, 0. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Ainsworth, F. F.& Co. Chicago 
Oxford University Press. ds 
Scott, Foresman & Co, Chicago 
H.P. Smith Pub.Co, New York 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 

American Sch. Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 

Olcott, J. M. fete ee * 


Holty silicate Slate Co., ih a 
N.Y. Book Slate «,, “ 





Charts. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. Bosto 
American School Furniture Co. 

New York, Chicago 
Potter & Putnam, New York. 
Western Pub. House, Chicago 
Franklin nm wee Co., N.Y. ¢ 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., N.Y Chicago 
Williams & vind Roch’ st’r, N.Y 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Penn. Pub. Co., Phila, Pa. 
Kellogg & Co. New York, Chicago 


Music Publishers. 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co, New York 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Mass. 


School Furniture. 
AmericanSchool Fur.Co. 
New York, Chicago 
Potter & Putnam Co., Ne w York 
J. M. Sauder Phila., Pa, 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Sree, D. GOe., New Y ork City 
Centur 
Lippincott C °F B Phila. 
Merriam, G, Ve. - Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
Ricketts, C. L., Chicago 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spalding, A. G. & Co., New York 


Kindergarten Material. 
Charles & Co., Thos. 5 Chicago 
Schermerhorn Co., ; a si 
Milton Bradley ag 

Springfield, Mass, 


Prang Edu. Co., Boston & N. Y. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 
American School Furniture Co., 

New York, Chicago 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
New York. 


n | Laing Planetarium, 





Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. | Records, Blanks, Statione 
Detroit | Olcott, J. M. N, 
Boston Acme stationery & — Co. 


Kny peas &C Ne Y k dln. 
0, w Yor 

Eimer & Amend, School Bells. 

Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. | McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, Phil ila. ' h i 
eachers’ Agencies. 
Insurance. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Aman 


Knott, App, Co,, L, E., 
Ziegler AoA 


Mass, Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. Central Ed. Bureau, 


Bosvon 


Mutual Life New York —— 
Maps, Globes, etc, Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agoney 
CARO 
Am. School Furniture o, Coyriere, Mrs. N.Y. 


New York, Chicago | risk Teachers’ A 
gencies 
Set ge —_ House, N. Y.. Chi Boston. New York, Chicago 
How ll K. ., Washi ton. D rit Toronto, Los Aug leg 
= ashington, . C. | Kellogg's Teachers’ Bureau, N.Y, 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, _| Sener Ed. eee giteptown, 5 
ancil © Schermerhorn Co » N. 
Fae Se oang, NOLO) Fong Palton ary id, 


Esterbrook Pen Co., ” Robertson, H. N. Memphis, Tenn. 


Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. nuke . Ch iG 


E, Faber, New York. 
Pencil Sharpeners. Typewriters, 
Peckham, Little & Co., New York | 4m, Writing Mach. Co,, N.Y 


Chicago, | Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, ' “* 
Deusmore Typewriter Co, 

Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, NY. 
See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 


Pittsburg, Pa, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, | Blickensderfer Co, 
Stamford, Conn., & N. Y. 


School Blanks, Kinderyerten Mater- 

ial, etc. 

Flanagan, Ay saieisail Chicago School Telephones 
merican Schoo Chicago & N. 7 Couch & Seeley Boston 

Olcott, J. M., N.Y. 

Peckham, Little & Co.. - 

Schermerhorn Co., J. Ww. . o 

Andrews Sch, Fur. Co. as 

“ 
H. N. Booz N, E, Conservatory of Music, 


Iinerals. Boston 
Howell, E.E, Washington, D, C. | School of Pedagogy, New Yorn. 


*| United Correspond, Schools, ‘ 
Photos for Schools. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, » iow. 


Helman Taylor Art Co., 
J.C. Witter Co. 


A. B. Dick Co., 
School Supplies. 


Schools. 
Cortina School of Langtages, N.Y. 
Emerson School ofOratory. Boston 
Teachers College 


Pianos and Organs. 
Estey Organ Co.. Brattleboro, Vt. 





Braun Clement & Co. id Hotels. 

Soure & Co, Boston | Grand Union New York 
W. H. Pierce & Co, ty st. Denis ete 
EarlThompson, Syracuse, N. Y. | Continental Phila. 





Books Under Way. 


(Under this head will appear announcements of forthcoming 


Ainsworth & Company. 
'* “Macaulay’s Essays on Milton,” edited by Clara Doolittle. 


books.) 


il‘ Macaulay’s Essay on the 
edited by Clara Doolittle. 


Life and Letters of Addison,” 


“Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus and saa edited 


A. Flanagan. 


“The Making of Iowa,” by Henry Sabin. 
“ Calendar Stories,” by Margaret P.- Boyle. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


by E. F. P. Peake. 


“Charles Francis Adams,” by C. F. Adams. 


= 25. 


“Charles Sumner,” by Moorfield Storey. $1.25 
“A Ten Years’ War—an Account of the Battle with the 


Slums in New York,” by Jacob A. Riis. 


$1.50. 


“Rembrandt ” (Riverside Art Series), edited by Estelle M. 


Hurll. 40 cents. 


“Michelangelo ” (Riverside Art Series), edited by Estelle M. 


Hurll. 40 cents. 


“The Custom House and Main Street” (Riverside Literature 


Series), by Nathaniel Hawthorre. 


15 cents. 


“Doorstep Acquaintance and Other Sketches,” by William 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
“North American Forests and Forestry,” by Ernest Brunc- 


Dean Howells. 


ken. 


“The Wheat Problem,” by Sir William Crookes. 

“ Problems in Ethics,” by John Steinfort Kedney. 

“ Alexander the Great,” by Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 

“ Charlemagne,” by W. H. Carless Davis. 

“Oliver Cromwell,” by Charles Firth. 

“Theodore Beza,” by Henry Martyn Baird. 

“ Modern Spain,” by Martin A. 8. Hume. 

“Slavery and Four Years of War,” by Warren Keifer. 

“A History of the English Poor Law,” by Sir George 


Nicholls. 


“A Book for All Readers,” by Ainsworth R. Spofford. 
“ Balthasar Hubmaier ” (Heroes of the Reformation), by Rev. 


H. C. Vedder. 





“Faustus Socinus” (Heroes of the Reformation), by Rev. 
Alexander Gordon. 


The Macmillan Company. 


‘A Manual of Zoology,” by T. Jeffrey Parker and William A. 
Haswell. 
“School Geography,” by R. 8. Tarr and F. M. McMurry. Vol- 
umel. | 
Pocket Classics :— 
“Vision of Sir Launfal,” by James Russell Lowell. 
“ Julius Caesar.” 
“ Milton’s Paradise Lost,” Books I. and II. 
Macmillan’s German Series :— 
“Goethe’s Poems,” edited by M. D. Learned. 
“Chaucer’s Prolog, and the Knight’s Tale, and Nonnes 
Preeste’s Tale,” edited by Mark H. Liddell. 
“A Hand-book of flomestic Science and Household Arts,” 
edited by Lucy Langdon Williams. 
“The Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cookery,” 
accompanied by a teacher’s manual, by Mary E. Williams and 
Katharine Rolston Fisher. 


B. H. Sanborn & Company. 


“Elementary Physics,” by Charles B. Thwing. 
“ Milton’s Minor Poems,” edited by Edward S. Parsons. 


Sibley & Ducker. 
“A History of English Literature.” by F. V. N. Painter. 
Silver, Burdett & Company. 


“New Complete Arithmetic,” by Robert F. Anderson and 
David M. Sensenig. 
“Key to the New Advanced Arithmetic,” by J. W. Cook and 
N. Cropsey. 
The Silver Series of English Classics :— 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” edited by Constance Alexander. 
“Pope’s Essay on Man and Essay on Criticism,” edited 
by J. B. Seabury. 
“Ballads of American Bravery,” edited by Clinton 
Scollard. 
“Elements of Ethics,” by Noah K. Davis. 
“Elementary Ethics,” by Noah K. Davis. 
“Supplementary Notes: Waymarks for the Teachers,” by E. 
C. Branson. 
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This isa 


FLY’S | 
FOOT 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be 
examined by any 
one with this 
microscope 





Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). 


A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.°° 


A Reliable Scientific instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for voung and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. ‘*One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice. 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,000 common microscopic objects. 
glass slides, and covers for mounting objects 
forceps, etc. 


Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
( 


Rochester, N. Y.. 
NEW YORK CITY 





CHICAGO 











AVING probably fitted out more educa- 
tional institutions with Sloyd outfits 
than any others, and, having the control 
of several patented inventions relating to 
Sloyd, we feel that we have a right to say 
that we are Headquarters for 


Benches, Tools, and Supplies 


FOR 

Sloyd and Manual Training. 

Special discounts from catalogue prices for 

quantities. Correspondence solicited. Cata- 
logue for the asking. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 
15&17 Eliot St..- - - Boston, [Mass 





COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 





AND 


Tilden’s 


Commercial Geography 


(For High Schools.and Academies.) 


Grammar School Geography 


(A Commercial Geography for Grammar Schools.) 
treat of Industrial and Commercial pursuits in a degree corresponding to their import- 


ance in the affairs of life. 


Both books are in full harmony with the recommendations of Hon, W. T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, the Committee of Fifteen, and the Business Syllabus 
recently issued by the University of the State of New York. For full information in 
regard to either of the above books, write to 


THOS. R. SHEWELL & CO., 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. ' 


CHICAGO. 





Look 





SILICATE BOOK SLATES 


take the lead. Hundreds of Schools have been fitted out, during 
the past two months, with Silicate Book Slates, Revolving Black- 
boards, Wall Blackboards, Roll Blackboards, Slated Cloth and 
Black Diamond Slating. Write for catalogue and_ price-list. 
Prices will astonish you. Beware of imitations under our trade- 
marks. Address at once to the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CoO., 


Corner Vesey and Church Sts., New York. 








Jae 


HNBooz.. 


REAL STONEBIAC KBOARDS. 


JRCH @ SCH@VHOUSE FURNITURE, 


7O FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK. 


CHUI 








| 
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New Books. for Supplementary Reading. 


SOME RECENT ISSUES IN 


ADPLETONS’ HOME- 
READING BOOKS ~ ~ 


THE HOME-READING Books cover the 
entire field of school study, and supple- 
ment every kind and grade of class-room 
work, At the same time they furnish a 
great variety of recreative reading for the 
home, stimulating a desire in the young 
pupil for further knowledge and research, 
and cultivating a taste for good literature 
that will be of permanent benefit. 


Our Navy in Time of War, Matthews. $.75 


| Stories from the Arabian Nights. 


Adam Singleton - - - - - .65 
Insect World. Weed. - - - - - .60 
About the Weather. Harrington.- - .65 
Story of the Fishes. Baskett. - - - .75 
Harold’s Quests, Troeger.- - - - .50 
Family of the Sun. Holden. - - - .50 
Uncle Sam’s Soldiers, Austin. - - .75 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


[Pictures for the 
School-Room. 


We have just published our illus- 
trated catalogue of pictures suita- 
ble for the school-room walls. It 
is the latest and most complete of 





jits kind. A copy will be mailed for 


TEN CENTS in postage stamps. 


FRANZ HANFSTAENGL, 
114 Fifth Avenue, = New York City. 


Andrews School Furnishing Co. 


Everything for schools. The Oxford Combina- 
tion and Chandler Adjustable Desks and Seats. 
Blackboards, Maps, Globes, Crayon, Erasers, etc.. 
always in s Second-Hand Furniture and 
Supplies bought and sold. Send for 114-page il- 
lustrated catalogue, and description of second- 
hand goods. 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York Cirv. 
The professional school of Columbia University 
od the training of general 
teachers, supervisors, princi- 
pals, superintendents, and in- 
structors in normal schools and 
colleges. Open to both sexes. 
Fellowships and _-scholarships 
amounting to $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pr. D., Dean. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 
Write. at. anges," occ ee 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 


61 EB. Oth Street, New York. 


Teachers 
College 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHooLt JouRNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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**Woman’s Work 


is Never Done.’’ 


The constant care causes sleeplessness, 
loss of appetite, extreme nervousness, and 
that tired feeling. But a wonderful 
change comes when Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is taken. It gives pure, rich blood, good 
appetite, steady nerves. 











Cure 


Constipation 
and 
SickHeadache 


Quicker than anything else. 
10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. 

















= gay" 
THE WORDS OF 


ABRAHAM 7, 


MODELS OF ENGLISH 
FOR SCHOOLS, 



















“ Words of ‘patriotism, admonition, and 


a 
@ pathos, which will continue te sound 
As through the ages as long as the flowers 
, ~~ _ = the waters flow,”—Alez- 
THIS VOLUME Is IS DESIGNED 
® First, to put in form, conyenieut for 
® school use a collection of Lincoln’s words 
® which will be a source of inspiration to 
® all who read them, and will serve as models 
® of good English, and to make known his 
® words as they ought to be known by all 
' Americans. 
®  Seconc, to clearly reveal what sort of 
b patriot, statesman, and man he was. 
8 Third, to present a connected piece of 
‘ pape covering ¢ Lap ——— f slave 
Mr. Lin has cove it, an 
3 


on of the War for the 


* giving an ex 
A f a master hand, 


nion made 
® Fourth, to show our youth what true 
® puriotiem is as set forth in the sayings 
® and deeds of ‘‘ The Greatest American of 
» the Century.” 


A SUPPLEMENTARY READER 
270 pages; cloth ; illustrated. 
Mailing price, 
® Western Publishing House, 

snssaceae a 





65 cents. 








GOWN; Neglect of a Cough or Sore 

A en: 7 results in an 

neurable Lung Disease or 

Bk . N cH ot Consumption. For relief in 
FO ow 


Throat troubles useBROWN’s 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES, & sim- 
ple yet effective remedy. Sold onlyin boxes. 
SCHOOL BELLS ==*seete= 
BELLS, 
Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, - Baltimore, Md. 


Recitations, 
PLAYS ee ee 
sen nm ues 
PUB. CO. Chicago. 

















UNIVERSITY 











Mr. Ingalls and Women. 


“ * * * Maybe, as a rule, women 
headache, and Cealnabe, and leg ache 
more thanmen., And so, not altogether 
cheerfully, I must yet admit that in a 
thousand ways, women are more open to 
attack than men. Against a host of pains 
nature gave them less armor, while man’s 
civilization increases their need of it. But 
I thank the Lord, that even as civilization 
has increased our pains, lo! many times 
and manifold, so hath Science given us 
relief from our suffering. For, perhaps 
the greatest boon to our race—the bless- 
ings of which, men equally share—comes 
to us under a name of two Greek words, 
“ Anti” and ‘“‘Kamnos” which anglicised 
as Antikamnia, mean opposed to pain. 
This has been the sheet anchor of joy ina 
million homes where pain would dwell. 
It has harmlessly relieved the untold suffer- 
ings of countless mothers and daughters. 
In opposing and dispelling our pains it is 
most democratic—which is not a character- 
isticof Mr. Ingalls-It cares not whether the 
cause be “a cold,” La Grippe. rheumatism, 
or neuralgia—whether it be toothache or 
stomach-ache, headache, or that * pain in 
the side,” making no difference whether 
our sufferings be due to man’s inhumanity 
to woman or nature’s regular periods of 
distress. It discriminates not in favor of 
the rich and powerful, neither does it de- 
press the over-burdened heart—duchess or 
nurse, bookkeeper or blue stocking, ser- 
vant or society queen, it’s all the same to 
Antikamnia—it relieves them all and plants 
on the pinched face of pain, the roses of 
health and joy. And right here, let me say 
peseathanicate for the benefit of my sex, 
and before I proceed to further demolish 
Senator John J. Ingalls of Kansas—that 
Antikamnia is put up in the form of tablets 
of five-grains each and that the usual dose 
for adults is from one to two five grain 
Antikamnia tablets, every two to four 
hours, according to the need.. My doctor 
tells me that physicians prescribe them all 
over the world, busoaae unlike opium, nar- 
cotics and so many other drugs, gracious 
me, I can’t remember half their names! 
Antikamnia tablets never produce habit, 
never incapacitate, are always prompt and 
efficient, have no balloon characteristics : 
lifting one up among the clouds, in “irides- 
cent dreams” only to drop one into the 
slough of despond. They just relieve the 
suffering, drive away the pain and leave 
the nerves as steady as you please, mind 
you, and oh, so rested /” 

—Christmas Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


The precise nature of the poison of 
wasps and bees is not known. They pos- 
sess a poison bag and sting, and the fluid 
secreted is as clear as water, exhibits an 
acid reaction, and, in fact contains formic 
acid. But this acid can hardly account for 
the severity of the symptoms sometimes 
following a sting. Fatal results have, in- 
deed, occurred which could only be attri- 
buted directly to the toxic action of the 
sting. 


To ladies and children, or any persons 
of | a fine sensitive skin, Pears’ Trans- 
parent Soap is invaluable. For shaving it 
is also recommended. It produces, with 
either hot or cold water, a profuse, creamy 
and fragrant lather, which, owing to the 
purity of the soap. does not cause redness 
or irritation of the skin, but leaves a sense 
of comfort and cleanliness attainable by 
no other means. In the form of Pears’ 
Shaving Stick, it is applied directly to the 
face, and no shaving dish is required. 


The Pacific and Oriental Mail 


Leaves Grand Central Station, New 
York, by the New York Central, eve 
night i in the year atg:15, and the fourt 
night thereafter this mail is at San Fran- 
cisco, ready for delivery or transfer to the 
steamers for Hawaii, Australia, Philtp- 
pines, Japan and China, 

See the new “ Round the World ” folder 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever, 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
OR MAGICAL 


Oriental Cream, seavrines 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Motb-Patahn 












Dr. L. A. Sayre anid to a 
patient: 4 


least harm f 
aut the Sen's ceaplceeioes ” One bottle will lag 
six months using it every day. Gouraud’s Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury 
to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
r BA. Grons, Jones Street, aor } ai Geel 
or sale by a ste an ‘ancy 

Dealers throughout the 8. ;Canadasend Europe. 

Also found in N. Y. City at R Macy's, 
Wanamaker’s and other Fancy Gonder Dealers. 
t” Beware of Base imitations. $1,090 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





Systematic Collections 
yraonn: Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 


At less than one half the usual gases i) Minesnte 
wo Roeks (with wulabeled duplte sion ach 

% types of Invertebrates for @8. 
tion in strong cloth covered phan oo separ 
~ 9 Pe apes men, @nd accompanied with Text boo 

Descriptive circulars ELIEF 
MAPS, STERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 
Eowmn E. Howat, 


612 1?rn StREET, N. W., Wasninaron, D. 0. 
When writing mention THe ScHoon JOURNAL. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 

Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts, 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON. - - _ Proprietors. 











At the End of Your Journe: zon will find 
it a great convenience to go A A t over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 4ad St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 











The FAMOUS CONTINENTAL HOTEL 


By recent changes every room is equi with 
Steam Heat. Hot'and Gold Br Running ipped and 
lighted by Electri 
re REDUCED. 

AMERICAN PLAN. 
100 rooms, $2.50 per da day. 125 rooms, Se per day. 
125 rooms, #8.50 per da 125 rooms, Op par day. 

(100) wit bath: $8.00 and upward. 

EUROPEAN Puan. 
100 rooms, $1.00 per dey. 125 rooms, 4 per day. 
125 rooms, $1.50 per de 125 rooms, a day. 
(100) wit: bath, $2.00 and upward 


Steam Heat Included. 
L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 


OUR TIMES 


The idealpaper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
ao numbers a year. so cents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 40 cents each, 





F. L. KELLoGe & Co. 61 E. oth St.. N.Y. 
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Food doesn’t di- 
gest well, appetite poor, bowels con- 


Sick headache. 
stipated, tongue coated. It’s your 
liver! ®Ayer’s Pills are liver pills, 


easy and safe. They cure dyspep- 
sia, biliousness. 25c. All Drugeies. 


Pears’ 


Do you know the most 





luxurious bath in the world? 
Have you used Pears’ 


Soap? 


All sorts of people use it, all sorte of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now is Your Chance 
(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our cele- 
brated TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Baking Powders, &c.—Special 
inducements. If you don’t want a com- 
mission we give you premiums, 


Ox 

DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 

Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad.” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 





just issued by the New York Central 
Lines. 

A copy will be sent free, post paid, on 
receiptot three cents in stamps, by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 

Opening of the Florida Season. 
INAUGURATION OF THE MAGNIFICENTLY 
APPOINTED NEW YORK AND FLORIDA 
LIMJTED SERVICE. 

The placing in service of ‘The New 
York and Florida Limited ” of the South- 
ern Railway, the handsomest train in the 
world, always signifies the opening of the 
Florida social season. This superb train 
leaves New York on its initial trip for the 
season of 1900 Tuesday, January 16th, at 
12:40 P.M., and willrun daily, except Sun- 
day, throughout the season, reaching St. 
Augustine at 3:35 the next afternoon. The 
train is composed exclusively of compart- 
ment cars, finished in royal elegance; 
Pullman drawing room sleeping cars, con- 
structed especially for this train, a sump- 
tuous dining car and library and observa- 
tion cars. it runs through solid to St. 
Augustine. ; 

ullinformation, reservations, rates, etc., 
may be had by applying to the offices of 
the Southern Railway, 271 Broadway, New 
York. A.S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

The forty-eighth annual statement of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company shows that, during the year 1899, 
9,124 new policies were issued, representing 
insurances of $19,552,550, and that the 
amount of new insurances paid for was 
apparently nearly a million and a half more 
than in the previous year, when a some- 
what larger amount was issued. The year 
closed with outstanding risks amounting 
to $123,980,438-—an increase during 1899 of 
$8,3000,000. ‘This is the largest gain made 
in any year since 1892. 

The receipts from premiums were $4,405, 
954, and from interests and rents $981,190, 
making the total income for the year $5, 
387,144. The payments of all kinds were 
$3,730,948, leaving @ balance of $1,650,196 
to be added to the net assets. The gross 
assets were $23,819,937, a gain over De- 
cember 31, 1898, of $1,784,489. The total 
liability was, $21,835,115, leaving a balance 
or surplus of $1,984,822. The amount 
returned to policy-holdersin dividends was 
$619,467, med | the total payments to mem- 
bers or their representatives in — 
death, and endowment claims, and for 
surrendered policies, was $2,616,505. 

ne paged ges yor wr get ae - 
% © without the 
oa and the best, atiekeet, casiest blood puri- 
fier is Cascarets Candy Cathartic. All druggists, 
10c., 25c., 80¢. 
wuring the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for ever Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MoTHueRs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SeoTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, Cures Winp Cotic, and is the best 
remedy for DiARRH@A. Sold by Bruggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle 





Ladies’ Furnishings 


Dimity, Piqué, Zephyr Waists, 


All-over embroidered fronts. 
Fancy White Lawn Waists. 


Paris Lingerie, 
Hand Embroidered Underwear. 


Dressing Sacques, Corsets, Bridal 
Trosseaux. 


Broadooay Ke 19th bt. 


NEW YORK. 





BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 


FREN CH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Comprete catalogue on application. 


BEST FORTHE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
faoothott,caslgt, nos perfect way of Ueoping tha 
sm mos ‘ect way of kee 

bowels clear and clean ist to take ¥ _— 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 20c, 50c. Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. S28a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 





“He had small skill ohorse flesh 


who bought a goose to ride on” Dont take 


is Ss 





=i 
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=Try a cake ofit.and be convinced.= 





Soaps 


aad 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
The Riverside Art Series 


No.1. RAPHAEL. Edited by Esrette M. Hur .t. 

No. 2. REMBRANDT. By Este._Le M. Hor.. ’ 
Each No., I2mo., about 100 pages, with 16 full-page reproductions of characteristic 
pictures, explanatory text, and valuable introductory matter. 

In Preparation: MICHELANGELO. Jean Francois MILLET. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE for the four issues of the present school year: Paper, 
$1.00; Cloth, $1.50, me¢, postpaid. Each issue: Paper, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 
net, postpaid. 





The Riverside Literature Series. 


No. 135. CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 
No. 136. CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S TALE, ana the NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE. 


The two Nos. edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Professor FRANK 
J. MATHER, JR. Each No., Paper 15 cents, me¢; the two Nos. in one vol., Linen, 
40 cents, mez. 


/ 
No. 137. HOMER’S ILIAD. Books I, VI, XXII, XXIV. 


Bryant’s Translatior.. With Introduction and Pronouncing Vocabulary of Proper 
Names. Paper, 15 cents, me¢. 


No. 138. HAWTHORNE’S CUSTOM HOUSE; AND MAIN STREET. 


With Introduction and Notes. Paper, 15 cents, e¢. 


No. 139. HOWELLS’S DOORSTEP ACQUAINTANCE, AND OTHER 
SKETCHES. 


With Biographical Introduction and Notes. Paper, 15 cents, et. 
Other numbers in preparation. Descriptive circulars sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston 11 E. 17th St., New York 378-388 Wabash Av., Chicago 


To Aid the Song Method of Sight Singing. 


(JUST ISSUED.) 


GRADED SIGHT SINGING EXERCISES F°® ®iysst°4R? 


Consisting of 1200 Melodies 4 FRANCIS E. HOWARD, of Bridge- 
port. Strongly bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. An explanatory 
pamphlet sent free. 

The Novello [Music Course and the Knickerbocker Series of 
Supplementary Songs for One, Two, and Three Voices can be 
had on approval. 











NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 E. 17th St., New York. 





.-LHE THIRD BOOK... 


OF THE 


Graded Literature Readers 


Will be Ready About March 1st. 





The First and Second Books have already been issued and the remaining books 
of the series will follow at short intervals, ® 


Carefully Graded and Illustrated in Colors. 


MAYNA®D, MERRILL & CO., Publishes, 


29, 31 and 33 E. {9th St., New York. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR, LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKEandCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 
Catalin me Fr 4 
Send'forone, } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


a 
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THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND. LANGUAGE 


For First Year Grades— 
Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. 


Price, $12 g0 


For Second Year Grades— 


Primary Language Studies, 


Part One. Price, - . $15.00 
; For Third Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 

Part Two. Price, ° . $15.00 





The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined. 


For circulars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World, 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 


for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities i 
in Force - . 971,711,997 79 












“IT’S 











Series I. 


N° CAMEKA is worth owning or using unless it 18 
equipped withageocdlens., Ourlensesare famous, 
and have given our Cameras an enviable reputa- 

tion. The more expensive grades, containing the 

Turner Reich lenses, are perfection. In constructing 

KORONA © the greatest care is used and all the 

modern features are adopted—patent focussing back, 

new Korona shutter, new Iris diaphragm, focussing 
rack and pinion, etc. 

Attention is called this month to the KOR@NA, 
series |. which is a marvel in price and finish, This 
4x5 Camera is fitted with Instantaneous sy mmetrical 
lens has time, instantaneous. and bulb exposures, Iris 
diaphragm and polished mahogany finish. The price. 
including plate-holder and leather carrying-case, is $25. 

We should like to send you, FREE. a cata- 
logue of ALLour Cameras, Write for it. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL COMPANY ®°shs'** 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 





communicating with advertisers. 
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